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Jugoslavia on the Verge 


HE Simovitch Ministry has at least been granted 

a week to consolidate its position and define its 
policy. The overwhelming majority of the people have 
welcomed the coup d’état and the Cabinet itself is 
the most impressively representative Ministry Jugo- 
slavia has ever achieved in its twenty-odd years’ 
existence. The only hint of disagreement comes—as 
was to be expected—from the Croats. At first it was 
announced that Dr Matchek, the Croat leader, would 
take office in the new Cabinet, then it was learnt 
that he was in Zagreb negotiating with the Croat 
Peasant Party and had not been present in Belgrade 
to take the oath of allegiance to King Peter. Axis 
propagandists fastened on these signs of disunity to 
suggest that the Simovitch Ministry represented only 
the Serbs and that the Croats were refusing their 
adherence. However, while Dr Matchek has remained 
in Zagreb, Dr Koshutitch, Secretary of the Croat 
Peasant Party, is in Belgrade and the announcement 
that full agreement has been reached on the autono- 
mous status of Croatia puts the difficulties and the 
negotiations into their proper context. 


The Regent and the Tsvetkovitch Ministry created 
Croatia’s status of autonomy after long and difficult 
negotiations in 1989. The Croats were anxious to 
ensure that the total eclipse of the Regency would 
not mean a return to centralization on the model of 
the late King Alexander’s regime. The new agree- 
ment shows that this dangerous corner has been 
successfully turned. 


Otherwise, the Simovitch Ministry has found nothing 
but support for its quiet but courageous policy of 
independence and defence. Mobilisation has continued, 
and while Serb troops are going north, the Croat 
divisions are moving south and west. Everywhere 
the probability of invasion is being firmly faced, and 
the Prime Minister’s Order of the Day included the 
significant warning that “‘ the interests of the country 
- +. demanded that people shall guard their own 


houses and if necessary defend them at the cost of 
their lives.”’ 

Readiness for defence does not, however, imply a 
provocative policy. The new Government’s plan is 
apparently to allow the Tripartite Pact to lapse not 
by way of active denunciation but by a passive failure 
to ratify it, With Axis armies on three frontiers, pro- 
vocative behaviour would be useless and foolhardy, 
and the Note on Jugoslavia’s foreign policy which is 
reported to have reached Berlin was couched in con- 
ciliatory language. Nevertheless, a German spokesman 
complained that ‘‘ it made no mention of the Tripartite 
Pact.”’ 

The question whether or no Jugoslav policy is pro- 
vocative will not be decided in Belgrade. General 
Simovitch cannot be in any doubt that his very exist- 
ence is an insult to the inflamed tempers at the 
Wilhelmstrasse, Nothing that Jugoslavia can do now, 
save return to the spinelessness of the Regency, will 
modify Germany’s decision on peace or war. It has 
already been removed to the larger sphere of Hitler’s 
general strategy. 

The Jugoslav coup d’etat revolutionised the military 
situation in the Balkans. The Tsvetkovitch Govern- 
ment would clearly have been unable to resist further 
Axis demands and the Nazis were assured of transport 
down the Vardar Valley. This entry point would have 
rendered the attack on Greece more swift and certain 
and supplemented the deficiences of Bulgaria’s com- 
munications. Now the German troops below the 
Danube are caught in an ugly saliant. To launch an 
attack on Salonika with the Turks and the Serbs 
mobilised on each flank and Russia lowering uncer- 
tainly in the rear would be courting risks which the 
German High Command has the habit of avoiding. It 
is possible that the Turks and the Serbs may still 
prefer hanging separately to hanging together ; but the 
Greeks have kindled a spirit of courage and resistance 
in the Balkans which is more than enough to make the 
Germans hesitate. 
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The Duce has even more serious reasons for hesita- 
tion. Italy, even more than Germany, 1s Jugoslavia’s 
immediate enemy. If Germany were to launch an in- 
vasion, the Jugoslavs would hardly resist the tempta- 
tion of driving the hard-pressed Italians in Albania 
into the sea. It is therefore not surprising that there are 
rumours from Rome of Italian ‘‘ mediation.”’ Italy is, 
however, in much the same position as Jugoslavia. 
Nothing the Duce does now can really affect the 
German decision. It is even arguable that in pure 
exasperation at Italy’s in- 
eptitude the Germans 
would be prepared to pass 
over the threat to the 
isolated Italian armies in 
Albania. 

The decision rests with 
Berlin, and there is evi- 
dence that they do not find 
it easy to reach one. The 
week’s uncertainties have 
been covered by a smoke 
screen of propaganda, de- 
signed to test the metal of 
the Simovitch Ministry and 
to prepare German public 
opinion for a new enemy 
if invasion should prove to 
be the outcome. The old 
atrocity stories—with the 
adjective Jugoslav substi- 
tuted for Czech or Pole— 
have been pulled out of Dr Goebbels’ bottom drawer. 
More ominous is the quiet departure of German and 
italian officials and reports that the documents at the 
German Legation have been destroyed. The evidence, 
on the whole, suggests that Germany has decided on 
war, but is still uncertain over the timing of invasion. 
The victory at Matapan by which Britain’s communi- 
cations between Egypt and the Balkans have been 
secured is still creating an unfavourable psychological 
background for aggressive action. The Germans may 
wish to wait until they have put an end—if they can 

-to the sequence of Axis reverses. 

While Germany still hesitates, it is fortunate that 
British diplomacy is so strongly and actively repre- 
sented in the actual war zone. Mr Eden’s Near Eastern 
journey has already been singularly fruitful. Now he 
has the chance to increase Germany’s discomfiture 





The Future 


INISTERS of all parties are now agreed that 

they should remain in offive for at least three 
years after the war. Three years, it is argued, will 
be necessary for reconstruction, which should be a 
matter for agreement between the parties and not for 
faction ; and this general premise is backed by a triple 
salvo of arguments. It is claimed, first, that party 
politics would be no more relevant or effective in the 
post-war emergency than they would be in the war 
itself; secondly, that the post-armistice election of 
1918 was a disaster because the electors’ choice was 
too confused by the proximity of the war and its 
revolutionary aftermath in other countries; and, 
thirdly, that a deliberate return to the “ petty and 
frustrated ”’ political manceuvring of the decade before 
the war would be an unpardonable surrender of the 
present national unity. 

The Government’s point of view can easily be 
understood. No leader in modern times has held the 
nation’s confidence as Mr Churchill docs ; the forma- 
tion of his Cabinet last spring broke a deadlock 
which had dammed the course of British politics all 
through the MacDonald-Baldwin-Chamberlain era. 
Moreover, the experience of winning one war but losing 
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still further. In this context the attitude of Turkey 
will possibly be decisive. Ever since Italy’s entry into 
the war the Turks have seen hostilities creep closer 
and closer to their *‘ zone of security.’’ They have not 
been intimated by the growing danger, but their’s 
has been a passive courage of holding firm rather 
than an active intention to avert further disaster. 
With the Germans in Bulgaria, Turkey’s own frontiers 
are on the verge of war, and it is at the eleventh 
hour that the Jugoslav coup d’état has recreated th: 
possibility of collective 
defence. 

Hitherto Russia’s atti- 
tude has had an inhibiting 
effect upon Turkish 
diplomacy. Now, however, 
Russia has given Turkey a 
guarantee that it will not 
add to Turkey’s embarrass- 
ment if the country is 
involved in a war in 
defence of its territory, and 
the Turks can _ interpret 
this as a reasonable assur- 
ance that a_ collective 
move of Balkan defence 
will be included by Russia 
in the category of “ de- 
fensive war.’? That Ger- 
many is_ perturbed by 
Russia’s attitude is_ illus- 
trated by the spate of 
rumours which have been flowing from Axis sources in 
the last week. All the reports point in the same direc- 
tion—to an imminent German onslaught on Russia— 
and they suggest that Germany is trying to frighten 
the Soviets back into their old réle vis-a-vis Turkey. 

The task before British diplomacy is obvious. It is 
to ensure that wherever the Germans decide to strike 
—against Jugoslavia or Greece or Turkey—the attack 
on one shall be regarded as an attack on all. The 
Turks’ greatest temptation—to hold aloof should 
the first German attack be launched against Salonika 
or Croatia—must be countered by firm diplomacy on 
Mr Eden’s part. If the Turks proved to be the first 
victims, they would expect co-operation from Britain 
and Greece. They must be reminded that the only 
basis for such a hope is a reasonable Turkish quid pro 
quo. 


of Politics 


the peace is still too fresh for conflict and drift to be 
lightly risked again when this war is over. Agreement 
on the first stages of reconstruction will be indispens- 
able. Nevertheless, there are dangers in this una- 
nimity of opinion among Ministers about their future. 
For one thing, it is a poor argument to say that 
because war must be fought without parties, recon- 
struction must be party-less, too. Reconstruction is 
not a matter of a single struggle and a final victory ; 
its term is not 8 years but 88 and more; and the 
character and composition of all the governments 
of the next decades will be as important to the 
community as the make-up of the one which draws up 
the treaties and mobilises the peace effort. 

Indeed, the men who keep the peace will have an 
even more crucial task than those who make it— 
that is the lesson of 1918-89—and the real question 
to be answered when the fighting stops is not what 
political arrangements will enable the immediately 
post-war government to get on with reconstruction 
with the least disturbance, but what system of 
political practice will ensure that all the successive 
governments of the new peace know and apply the 
real wishes of the majority of the people. War is a 
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single-ended, ultra-technical, and irrational business ; 
how it is to be won must be the exclusive affair 
of a trusted Cabinet, Peace is a matter of choice 
between different paths ; and the choice must be made 
by the people themselves. 

The other arguments are no more sound. The 
election of 1918, which is being made the chief bogey, 
is no precedent. Unwisely, it was held 5 wecks after 
the armistice, before the war had ended. There was 
a red and green tide of revolt against established 
institutions flowing over most of Europe; and 
Bolshevism was in spate in Russia. It is true that, in 
these conditions, unreasoning fears and still warm 
hatreds probably played too large a part on the 
hustings and at the polls. But it is worth noting that 
the vengeful demands of the “‘ hard-faced business 
men ’’ who were elected accord better, in the present 
view of some of the very people who are now using 
that election as a reason for extending the life of the 
present Parliament, with the way in which a militant 
Germany should be treated than the more generous 
attitude that might have been adopted by, say, 1914 
Liberals would. In any case, to protest against the 
next election being delayed until 8 years after the 
war is not to say that the people should go to the 
polls 3 or 5 weeks after the armistice. Until the men 
and women have come back from the war, from the 
forces, and from the factories, the nation will not 
be ready. 

Finally, there is the argument from the unhappy 
experience of the ’thirties. Party politics were petty 
then because they were frustrated, indecisive because 
they never sought a decision on the real issues of 
current government; and the immediate future of 
the present Parliament and the present Government 
is important precisely because the whole future of 
party politics is involved. Before the war, the cleav- 
age between the parties had become unreal. Osten- 
sibly, it was Conservatism v. Socialism. Actually, this 
was never an issue. The Labour Party had no real 
wish to be Socialist in more than voice, and no 
practical inclination therefore to be subjected to the 
test of government. Like the Conservatives, its per- 
sonnel was in fact split across by the deep crosscut of 
the division between the narrow sectionalism of the 
trade unions—which was akin and parallel to the 
sectionalism of the Tory business men whose shortsight 
dominated the counsels of the Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain Governments—and the broader aspirations of the 
few among its progressive members who preferred the 
interests of the community at large to the interests 
of a section or the “ ideology ”’ of a sect. 

This was the real issue. It is the gulf between the 
**Particularism ’? of business men, industrialists, 
farmers and trade unionists, and the ‘‘ Community ” of 
the younger National Conservatives who followed Mr 
Churchill against Mr Chamberlain, of an able handful 
of Liberals, of Labour men with broad minds, and of 
thoughtful men of no party at all. It is this sturdy pre- 
ference for the community and the consumer, against 
the separate interests and privileges of producers, dis- 
tributors and cliques that bridges the best elements 
of all parties. The strength of the bridge is the 
welfare and independence of the individual citizen, not 
the mass or the lump. It is inevitable that the post- 
war state should be more interventionist than ever 
before. But it must intervene to free the citizen, 
not to protect the clique or claque. It is Particularism 
v. the Commonwealth that is the question ; and the 
crime of the parties before the war was that, with 
Particularism in charge on both sides, every answer 
but one was suffocated. 


It has been well-tested doctrine at least since Burke 
that it is faction not party that offends the national 
interest. The plea for the Commonweal is based on 
tradition and not on restlessness or revolt. It is 
hot enough to say that the country must have an 
unopposed administration to carry through an agreed 
programme of reconstruction. The most important 
point is what kind of reconstruction ; and many people 
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who would follow Churchill to the death in war would 
not unreservedly trust Churchill cum Attlee, Green- 
wood, the FBI and the TUC to lead them to a freer 
and fairer life in peace. It is the people who must 
choose ; they cannot make their choice until a new 
alignment of parties gives them the chance to discuss 
and decide upon the alternatives of Particularism and 
the Commonweal; and any agreed programme 
between the present Ministers and their party follow- 
ings must tend to burke this discussion and blur this 
clear-cut choice. : 

The central issue in reconstruction is the basis on 
which the State is to be organised. Will industry be 
organised in such a way as to produce the maximum of 
profits and wages for its staffs or so as to produce the 
maximum of goods and services for the community ? 
Will trade be organised so as to produce the 
maximum of protection for its vested interests or so as 
to furnish the greatest possible flow of goods for con- 
sumption ? Will education and social welfare be 
organised as a charitable excrescence on‘the com- 
munity’s activities, marking off clique from clique, or 
as the means of providing the community with the 
maximum of able, enterprising and healthy leaders 
and citizens ? These questions must be answered 
before any rebuilt Britain can surely stand. And before 
they can be answered they must be posed and dis- 
cussed. They must be put clearly before the people as 
the paramount issues and they must pass through the 
mill of popular and political debate. The function of 
parties is to pick the right agenda and to state the rival 
cases ; and for a generation they have failed to do this. 
The questions are not new; the need to answer 
them has stimulated the advance of Parliamentary 
democracy since Disraeli conceived his Young England 
and The Economist was founded as an Anti-Corn Law 
newspaper—a réle in which, by mischance, it may find 
itself again at its centenary two years from now. The 
present parties, singly or in ‘‘ sacred unity,’’ will 
inevitably let the answers go the worst way by 
default. 

To state the problem is not to solve it. An election 
8 weeks, 3 months, or 8 years after the armistice 
would be run with these parties and by their power- 
ful machines. An early election would be a coupon 
affair returning a majority of supporters of the present 
deadlock. What difference would it make? Very 
little immediate difference, perhaps, in either men or 
measures. But it might begin the process of restoring 
politics to life and health. It might start the reforma- 
tion of ideas and policies and the reshaping of party 
lines. It might begin the weeding and rejuvenation 
of Parliament’s membership. It might steadily bring 
to the light of discussion and criticism the real issues 
that are at stake; and it might produce a Parliament 
in a decade or two, or less, which could carry on a 
decade of reconstruction worthily. It would be an act 
of faith—faith in the British instinct for political 
wisdom and in the capacity of the people, not only 
to choose the way, but also to produce leaders at 
present unseen. 

To lay down now that the present unreal parties, 
in fortuitous alliance, and the present over-age Parlia- 
ment shall in any event remain undisturbed for 8 
years after the war is really an act of cowardice. 
At least it shows little faith. The House of Commons 
is 54 years old. At the end of the war it may be 7 
or 8 ; at the end of the Three Year Plan it may be 
10 years of age or more. It will be ossified and dis- 
credited. Democracy cannot be rejuvenated by a new 
Rump. No one knows what conditions at home and 
abroad will be when the war ends; and it would be 
as foolish to fia an early date for the first election 
as a late one. But it should be realised that lateness 
will not be a virtue; and, on the other side, that the 
sooner the traditional modes of British politics are 
restored to convalescence, the greater will be the 
chances of that dynamic revival of British democracy 
upon which the quality of reconstruction will depend 
and for which, only half-articulately, the bulk of the 
British people are already looking. 
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The Duce has even more serious reasons for hesita- 
tion. Italy, even more than Germany, 1s Jugoslavia’s 
immediate enemy. If Germany were to launch an in- 
vasion, the Jugoslavs would hardly resist the tempta- 
tion of driving the hard-pressed Italians in Albania 
into the sea. It is therefore not surprising that there are 
rumours from Rome of Italian ‘‘ mediation.”’ Italy is, 
however, in much the same position as Jugoslavia. 
Nothing the Duce does now can really affect the 
German decision. It is even arguable that in pure 
exasperation at Italy’s in- 
eptitude the Germans 
would be prepared to pass 
over the threat to the 
isolated Italian armies in 
Albania. 

The decision rests with 
Berlin, and there is evi- 
dence that they do not find 
it easy to reach one. The 
week’s uncertainties have 
been covered by a smoke 
screen of propaganda, de- 
signed to test the metal of 
the Simovitch Ministry and 
to prepare German public 
opinion for a new enemy 
if invasion should prove to 
be the outcome. The old 
atrocity stories—with the 
adjective Jugoslav substi- 
tuted for Czech or Pole— 
have been pulled out of Dr Goebbels’ bottom drawer. 
More ominous is the quiet departure of German and 
Italian officials and reports that the documents at the 
German Legation have been destroyed. The evidence, 
on the whole, suggests that Germany has decided on 
war, but is still uncertain over the timing of invasion. 
The victory at Matapan by which Britain’s communi- 
cations between Egypt and the Balkans have been 
secured is still creating an unfavourable psychological 
background for aggressive action. The Germans may 
wish to wait until they have put an end—if they can 
—to the sequence of Axis reverses. 

While Germany still hesitates, it is fortunate that 
British diplomacy is so strongly and actively repre- 
sented in the actual war zone. Mr Eden’s Near Eastern 
journey has already been singularly fruitful. Now he 
has the chance to increase Germany’s discomfiture 





The Future 


INISTERS of all parties are now agreed that 

they should remain in offive for at least three 
years after the war. Three years, it is argued, will 
be necessary for reconstruction, which should be a 
matter for agreement between the parties and not for 
faction ; and this general premise is backed by a triple 
salvo of arguments. It is claimed, first, that party 
politics would be no more relevant or effective in the 
post-war emergency than they would be in the war 
itself; secondly, that the post-armistice election of 
1918 was a disaster because the electors’ choice was 
too confused by the proximity of the war and its 
revolutionary aftermath in other countries; and, 
thirdly, that a deliberate return to the “ petty and 
frustrated ”’ political manceuvring of the decade before 
the war would be an unpardonable surrender of the 
present national unity. 

The Government’s point of view can easily be 
understood. No leader in modern times has held the 
nation’s confidence as Mr Churchill does ; the forma- 
tion of his Cabinet last spring broke a deadlock 
which had dammed the course of British politics all 
through the MacDonald-Baldwin-Chamberlain era. 
Moreover, the experience of winning one war but losing 
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still further. In this context the attitude of Turkey 
will possibly be decisive. Ever since Italy’s entry into 
the war the Turks have seen hostilities creep closer 
and closer to their ** zone of security.’? They have not 
been intimated by the growing danger, but their’s 
has been a passive courage of holding firm rather 
than an active intention to avert further disaster. 
With the Germans in Bulgaria, Turkey’s own frontiers 
are on the verge of war, and it is at the eleventh 
hour that the Jugoslav coup d’état has recreated th 
possibility of collective 
defence. 

Hitherto Russia’s atti- 
tude has had an inhibiting 
effect upon Turkish 
diplomacy. Now, however, 
Russia has given Turkey a 
guarantee that it will not 
add to Turkey’s embarrass- 
ment if the country is 
involved in a war in 
defence of its territory, and 
the Turks can _ interpret 
this as a reasonable assur- 
ance that a_ collective 
move of Balkan defence 
will be included by Russia 
in the category of ‘“ de- 
fensive war.’? That Ger- 
many is_ perturbed by 
Russia’s attitude is illus- 
trated by the spate of 
rumours which have been flowing from Axis sources in 
the last week. All the reports point in the same direc- 
tion—to an imminent German onslaught on Russia— 
and they suggest that Germany is trying to frighten 
the Soviets back into their old réle vis-a-vis Turkey. 

The task before British diplomacy is obvious. It is 
to ensure that wherever the Germans decide to strike 
—against Jugoslavia or Greece or Turkey—the attack 
on one shall be regarded as an attack on all. The 
Turks’ greatest temptation—to hold aloof should 
the first German attack be launched against Salonika 
or Croatia—must be countered by firm diplomacy on 
Mr Eden’s part. If the Turks proved to be the first 
victims, they would expect co-operation from Britain 
and Greece. They must be reminded that the only 
basis for such a hope is a reasonable Turkish quid pro 
quo. 


of Politics 


the peace is still too fresh for conflict and drift to be 
lightly risked again when this war is over. Agreement 
on the first stages of reconstruction will be indispens- 
able. Nevertheless, there are dangers in this una- 
nimity of opinion among Ministers about their future. 
For one thing, it is a poor argument to say that 
because war must be fought without parties, recon- 
struction must be party-less, too. Reconstruction is 
not a matter of a single struggle and a final victory ; 
its term is not 8 years but 88 and more; and the 
character and composition of all the governments 
of the next decades will be as important to the 
community as the make-up of the one which draws up 
the treaties and mobilises the peace effort. 

Indeed, the men who keep the peace will have an 
even more crucial task than those who make it— 
that is the lesson of 1918-89—and the real question 
to be answered when the fighting stops is not what 
political arrangements will enable the immediately 
post-war government to get on with reconstruction 
with the least disturbance, but what system of 
political practice will ensure that all the successive 
governments of the new peace know and apply the 
real wishes of the majority of the people. War is a 
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single-ended, ultra-technical, and irrational business ; 
how it is to be won must be the exclusive affair 
of a trusted Cabinet, Peace is a matter of choice 
between different paths; and the choice must be made 
by the people themselves. 

The other arguments are no more sound. The 
election of 1918, which is being made the chief bogey, 
is no precedent. Unwisely, it was held 5 weeks after 
the armistice, before the war had ended. There was 
a red and green tide of revolt against established 
institutions flowing over most of Europe; and 
Bolshevism was in spate in Russia. It is true that, in 
these conditions, unreasoning fears and still warm 
hatreds probably played too large a part on the 
hustings and at the polls. But it is worth noting that 
the vengeful demands of the ‘“‘ hard-faced business 
men ” who were elected accord better, in the present 
view of some of the very people who are now using 
that election as a reason for extending the life of the 
present Parliament, with the way in which a militant 
Germany should be treated than the more generous 
attitude that might have been adopted by, say, 1914 
Liberals would. In any case, to protest against the 
next election being delayed until 8 years after the 
war is not to say that the people should go to the 
polls 3 or 5 weeks after the armistice. Until the men 
and women have come back from the war, from the 
forces, and from the factories, the nation will not 
be ready. 

Finally, there is the argument from the unhappy 
experience of the ’thirties. Party politics were petty 
then because they were frustrated, indecisive because 
they never sought a decision on the real issues of 
current government; and the immediate future of 
the present Parliament and the present Government 
is important precisely because the whole future of 
party politics is involved. Before the war, the cleav- 
age between the parties had become unreal. Osten- 
sibly, it was Conservatism v. Socialism. Actually, this 
was never an issue. The Labour Party had no real 
wish to be Socialist in more than voice, and no 
practical inclination therefore to be subjected to the 
test of government. Like the Conservatives, its per- 
sonnel was in fact split across by the deep crosscut of 
the division between the narrow sectionalism of the 
trade unions—which was akin and parallel to the 
sectionalism of the Tory business men whose shortsight 
dominated the counsels of the Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain Governments—and the broader aspirations of the 
few among its progressive members who preferred the 
interests of the community at large to the interests 
of a section or the ‘ ideology ”’ of a sect. 

This was the real issue. It is the gulf between the 
**Particularism ’? of business men, industrialists, 
farmers and trade unionists, and the ‘‘ Community ” of 
the younger National Conservatives who followed Mr 
Churchill against Mr Chamberlain, of an able handful 
of Liberals, of Labour men with broad minds, and of 
thoughtful men of no party at all. It is this sturdy pre- 
ference for the community and the consumer, against 
the separate interests and privileges of producers, dis- 
tributors and cliques that bridges the best elements 
of all parties. The strength of the bridge is the 
welfare and independence of the individual citizen, not 
the mass or the lump. It is inevitable that the post- 
war state should be more interventionist than ever 
before. But it must intervene to free the citizen, 
not to protect the clique or claque. It is Particularism 
v. the Commonwealth that is the question ; and the 
crime of the parties before the war was that, with 
Particularism in charge on both sides, every answer 
but one was suffocated. 


It has been well-tested doctrine at least since Burke 
that it is faction not party that offends the national 
interest. The plea for the Commonweal is based on 
tradition and not on restlessness or revolt. It is 
hot enough to say that the country must have an 
unopposed administration to carry through an agreed 
programme of reconstruction. The most important 
point is what kind of reconstruction ; and many people 
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who would follow Churchill to the death in war would 
not unreservedly trust Churchill cum Attlee, Green- 
wood, the FBI and the TUC to lead them to a freer 
and fairer life in peace. It is the people who must 
choose ; they cannot make their choice until a new 
alignment of parties gives them the chance to discuss 
and decide upon the alternatives of Particularism and 
the Commonweal; and any programme 
between the present Ministers and their party follow- 
ings must tend to burke this discussion and blur this 
clear-cut choice. ’ 

The central issue in reconstruction is the basis on 
which the State is to be organised. Will industry be 
organised in such a way as to produce the maximum of 
profits and wages for its staffs or so as to produce the 
maximum of goods and services for the community ? 
Will trade be organised so as to produce the 
maximum of protection for its vested interests or so as 
to furnish the greatest possible flow of goods for con- 
sumption ? Will education and social welfare be 
organised as a charitable excrescence on‘the com- 
munity’s activities, marking off clique from clique, or 
as the means of providing the community with the 
maximum of able, enterprising and healthy leaders 
and citizens ? These questions must be answered 
before any rebuilt Britain can surely stand. And before 
they can be answered they must be posed and dis- 
cussed. They must be put clearly before the people as 
the paramount issues and they must pass through the 
mill of popular and political debate. The function of 
parties is to pick the right agenda and to state the rival 
cases ; and for a generation they have failed to do this. 
The questions are not new; the need to answer 
them has stimulated the advance of Parliamentary 
democracy since Disraeli conceived his Young England 
and The Economist was founded as an Anti-Corn Law 
newspaper—a role in which, by mischance, it may find 
itself again at its centenary two years from now. The 
present parties, singly or in “sacred unity,’’ will 
inevitably let the answers go the worst way by 
default. 

To state the problem is not to solve it. An election 
8 weeks, 3 months, or 8 years after the armistice 
would be run with these parties and by their power- 
ful machines. An early election would be a coupon 
affair returning a majority of supporters of the present 
deadlock. What difference would it make? Very 
little immediate difference, perhaps, in either men or 
measures. But it might begin the process of restoring 
politics to life and health. It might start the reforma- 
tion of ideas and policies and the reshaping of party 
lines. It might begin the weeding and rejuvenation 
of Parliament’s membership. It might steadily bring 
to the light of discussion and criticism the real issues 
that are at stake; and it might produce a Parliament 
in a decade or two, or less, which could carry on a 
decade of reconstruction worthily. It would be an act 
of faith—faith in the British instinct for politicai 
wisdom and in the capacity of the people, not only 
to choose the way, but also to produce leaders at 
present unseen. 

To lay down now that the present unreal parties, 
in fortuitous alliance, and the present over-age Parlia- 
ment shall in any event remain undisturbed for 8 
years after the war is really an act of cowardice. 
At least it shows little faith. The House of Commons 
is 54 years old. At the end of the war it may be 7 
or 8 ; at the end of the Three Year Plan it may be 
10 years of age or more. It will be ossified and dis- 
credited. Democracy cannot be rejuvenated by a new 
Rump. No one knows what conditions at home and 
abroad will be when the war ends; and it would be 
as foolish to fia an early date for the first election 
as a late one. But it should be realised that lateness 
will not be a virtue; and, on the other side, that the 
sooner the traditional modes of British politics are 
restored to convalescence, the greater will be the 
chances of that dynamic revival of British democracy 
upon which the quality of reconstruction will depend 
and for which, only half-articulately, the bulk of the 
British people are already looking. 
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HE policy of concentrating the output of restricted 

industries into the smallest possible number of 
plants, so as to release the maximum possible quantity 
of man-power, machinery and factory space, has 
received a very general welcome both in the country 
and in last week’s debate in the House of Commons. 
The practical problems raised by it are admittedly 
numerous and difficult ; but it is accepted that the 
civil section of the national economy must be coin- 
pressed by every possible means if the fullest resources 
are to be put into the winning of the war. There was a 
refreshing willingness in the debate to take the principle 
for accepted and to discuss the methods of its 
application. 

The President of the Board of Trade has been slow 
in realising—or at least in emphasising in public state- 
ments—that the community has a strong interest in 
the methods by which concentration is achieved as 
well as in the fact of its achievement. The tenor of his 
original announcement was that the initiative and the 
choice of methods would be left to the discretion of 
industries, who might have been forgiven if they 
assumed that it was only in the event of their failure 
to agree among themselves that the Board would inter- 
vene to use its mandatory powers. This was clearly a 
false position : no community can remain indifferent 
to the methods by which its industries are organised, 
and Captain Lyttelton was very well advised to correct 
the impression that had been created. The Board of 
Trade would be assuming too heavy a burden of de- 
tailed work if it were to indicate to each industry just 
how it should concentrate itself. But it can, and 
should, lay down certain general directions about the 
methods that should be followed and those that, in the 
public interest, should be avoided. 

The details of technique and structure vary widely 
from industry to industry. But in spite of the manifold 
possibilities of detailed variation there are only five 
main types of method by which concentration can be 
effected. The first is the merger ; that is, the permanent 
concentration both of ownership and production. This 
could be effected either by the nucleus firm or firms 
buying the business of the closed-down firms or by the 
creation of a holding company to unite the ownership 
of all plants in the industry. In either case, the distinc- 
tion between nucleus firms and closed-down firms 
would disappear ; there would only be one or more 
nucleus firms, owning a number of plants, of which 
some would be working and some closed down. The 
second method is that of levy and compensation. By 
this method the selected nucleus firms would take the 
whole available trade and make such profit out of it 
as they could. A predetermined levy would be imposed 
upon them in order to raise funds for paying fixed 
compensation to those firms that stay out of business. 
The nucleus firms would have no obligation other than 
the payment of the levy towards the closed-down firms, 
and the closed-down firms would have no right other 
than the receipt of compensation to share in the 
fortunes of the industry. The third method, that 
of transfer of quotas, is a variant of the second. 
By this method, a quota of production would be 
fixed for every firm in order to ensure it its pre- 
war proportion of any business that is permitted. 
(This has already been done in a very large 
number of industries.) The nucleus firms would then 
purchase the quotas of those which are to close down. 
The main difference between this and the second 
method would be that greater scope would be allowed 
for individual bargaining. 

The fourth method may be described as that of 
pooling. By this method all the firms in an industry 
join in a pool to operate the nucleus plant. For ex- 
ample, a company might be formed in which all the 
firms in the industry would hold shares in proportion 
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to their pre-war standing in the industry ; the nucleus 
plant would then be leased by its owners to the new 
company, or operated at cost for the account of the 
new company, which would thus receive, and distri- 
bute to its members, all the profits of the industry. 
(In current discussion, this device has been referred to 
as that of the holding company. But the description 
is misleading, since a holding company is a device 
by which ownership and control can be concentrated 
while operation remains scattered ; what is here 
described is the exact opposite, a concentration of 
operation while the financial interest in the profits 
earned and, to some extent, the power of control, 
remain dispersed.) This form of organisation would 
clearly be particularly suitable for an industry in 
which trade marks and brands are of importance. It 
would obviously be unfair if the nucleus firm were 
allowed to produce its own brands while others dis- 
appeared ; a pooling scheme makes it possible for 
all peacetime brands to disappear simultaneously. 
Finally, the fifth method is that of the agency agree- 
ment, by which the nucleus firm produces the articles 
as the agent of the closed-down firms, which buy 
them at cost and sell them to the public through their 
accustomed channels. The ‘* closed-down ”’ firms, by 
this method, remain in commercial being, and only the 
physical production is concentrated. 

What is the public interest at stake in the choice 
between these methods? The ends that the Govern- 
ment should seek are that as little damage as pos- 
sible should be done to the peacetime efficiency of 
the industries affected, and that, so far as possible, 
no one engaged in an industry should be permanently 
prejudiced by the sacrifices he is now called upon to 
make for the community. Both these ends will be 
served if, in drawing up schemes of concentration, 
paramount attention is paid to the possibility of un- 
scrambling the omelette after the war. Reversibility 
should be the watchword. Discussion tends to be 
prejudiced by the fact that the wartime process of 
concentration resembies the peacetime process of 
sterilising surplus capacity. But the resemblance is 
deceptive. These are not depressed industries in 
peacetime ; on the contrary, they—the makers of 
luxuries and semi-luxuries for the home consumer— 
are one of the most prosperous and most rapidly ex- 
panding sectors of the national economy. The bonds 
that compel their contraction in time of war should 
be such as can be instantly snapped when men and 
materials are once more available. It would be a dis- 
aster if wartime concentration |were to leave any 
legacy of peacetime restrictionism. Moreover, these 
industries, as the President of the Board of Trade 
pointed out, do not normally lend themselves to pro- 
duction in large units. Concentration may be possible 
in wartime when brands can be pooled and the con- 
sumer’s choice can be limited ; but in peace-time 
variety and competition are the essence of a con- 
sumers’ goods industry. The position of the small firm 
is also much more likely to be safeguarded—and it 
is much more likely to assent to schemes of wartime 
concentration which must necessarily tend to favour 
the larger units—if there is a reasonable assurance of 
complete and speedy return to the status quo ante. 
The object must therefore be to change as little as 
possible the structure of the industry, to keep as 
many firms as possible in commercial and financial 
activity, even if their production is concentrated, to 
look with disfavour on any arrangement that cuts 
firms off from their sales outlets, from current know- 
ledge of the trade or from interest in its profits, to 
frown on any plan that creates, however temporarily, 
a class of industrial rentiers. 

Judged by these principles—which are, broadly, 
those that the President of the Board of Trade laid 
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down in last week’s debate—it is easy to see that the 
order in which the five varieties of method have been 
arranged above is an ascending order of desirability. 
The agency agreement is the best of all methods from 
the point of view of the community, with the pooling 
scheme second. The transferable quota method has 
the disadvantage that it tends to exclude closed-down 
firms from any but a rather indirect connection with 
the course of trade and profits ; but it is, of all 
methods, the easiest to arrange, and for that reason 
may be considered to be admissible. The levy and 
compensation method is not to be desired, especially 
when the burden of the levy would fall on the con- 
sumer, and it should be conceded only in exceptional 
cases, such as industries where there is reason to sus- 
pect a permanent excess of capacity. The permanent 
merger should never be considered a satisfactory 
method of achieving temporary concentration. It is 
a great advance from the preliminary announcement 
to know not only that the Board of Trade accepts 
this order of preference but also that the Board is 
giving ‘‘ very close direction as to the lines on which 
industry should proceed.”’ The structure of British 
industry for decades to come will inevitably be 
affected by the ways in which concentration is now 
achieved, and it will be well worth while to take 
additional care over the methods of concentration 
now if by so doing dangers for the future can be 
avoided. 

One of these dangers is that comprehensively known 
as ‘ monopoly ’’—perhaps too comprehensively, since 
there seems to have been some misunderstanding in 
the House of Commons about the exact nature of the 
danger. Captain Lyttelton was able, without much 
difficulty, to show that so long as the schemes of con- 
centration are reversible, there is no danger of a single 
firm being found after the war in sole control of an 
industry. That is true ; but it does not exactly meet 
the point. The single large monopolistic firm—such as 
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Unilever or ICI—has its dangers ; but at least those 
who are in control cannot evade their social obliga- 
tions, nor are they prevented from pursuing a dynamic 
and progressive policy. The greater danger lies in the 
growing influence of what the common law knows (and 
used to condemn) as “‘ agreements in restraint of 
trade’ which, without securing whatever technical 
economies there may be in large-scale production, stifle 
the progressive elements in an industry, hamstring 
competition and, under the plea of seeking “‘ protec- 
tion’? and “‘ security ” give stability preference over 

rogress. This tendency is already far too strong in 
British industry, and it is inevitable that any demon- 
stration of the feasibility of *‘ agreements in concentra- 
tion of trade ’’ during the war should increase the ten- 
dency towards “‘ agreements in restraint of trade ”’ 
after the war is over. It is difficult to see what pre- 
cautions can be taken on this point at present ; it is in- 
herent in any policy of concentration. But it increases 
the urgency of placing the whole question of freedom 
v. combination in British industry on the agenda for 
post-war reconstruction. That minds are stirring in 
this direction was shown in the course of the debate 
by Sir George Schuster, who urged that ‘‘ those who 
are engaged in private business should take a wider 
conception of the public duties which are put upon 
them in carrying out their activities.’’ Very surpris- 
ingly, however, Sir George went on to maintain that 
this social conscience would be developed if a wider 
scope were given to Chambers of Commerce and trade 
associations. It is possible to agree entirely with Sir 
George’s aspiration while remaining obstinately cynical 
about the means he suggests for carrying it out. But 
whatever the means of attaining a proper balance be- 
tween individual freedom and social order in the 
sphere of industry, the problem is one of the most 
urgent that will face the country after the war. It 
should be constantly borne in mind in devising 
schemes of wartime concentration. 


Before the Budget 


HE financial year 1940-41 has closed without any 
last-minute surprises. The revenue was slightly 
larger than either the estimates or the yield that 
seemed probable three months ago, while expenditure 
continued at the high level reached after the New 
Year. The figures will be found on page 469 and in 
the tables of the vestigial Budget Supplement that is 
printed on the next three pages. The total expendi- 
ture of £3,867 millions was almost exactly £400 
millions more than Sir Kingsley Wood’s estimate in 
his Supplementary Budget of last July, and £1,200 
millions more than Lord Simon’s estimate last April. 
(It may be worth recording that The Economist’s 
guess of last July was within £140 millions, or about 
34 per cent, of the eventual figure.) The rate of expen- 
diture has been steadily rising over the financial year ; 
the figures for the four quarters, expressed as an annual 
and also as a daily rate (and adjusted for the slight 
variation in the length of the quarter and for the un- 
even incidence of debt expenditure), are as follows : — 
April-June, 1940... £2,706 millions p.a. or £7.4 millions per diem 
July-Sept., 1940... £3,718 *” ” ” £10.2 ” ” ” 


October-Dec., 1940 £4,261 ” ” ” £1 1.7 ” ” ” 
January-Mar., 1941 £4,860 ,,  ,, 5, £13.38 4,» 


The biggest increase, it will be noticed, came between 
the first and second quarters ; thereafter the rate of 
increase has been very steady, in spite of any slacken- 
ing that may have been imposed on expenditure in 
North America by the approaching exhaustion of the 
dollar reserves. 

A number of the revenue items make interesting 
comparisons with the estimates. Thus income tax is 
£13 millions more than was expected, while surtax is 
nearly £6 millions below the estimate. A similar diver- 
gence is shown by Customs and Excise, the former 





being £4 millions below the estimate and the latter £11 
millions above. Purchase tax is included in the Excise 
figure, and it is to be hoped that the Chancellor will 
reveal how much it has produced in this first trial 
period. The tenacity of the car-driving habit continues 
to surprise the authorities, and motor vehicle duties 
have brought in £8 millions more than the estimate 
and £4 millions more than last year. NDC and EPT 
between them have also exceeded the expectation by a 
handsome margin. 

The eventual deficit was £2,458 millions. This 
amount, together with sinking fund payments, repay- 
ments of debt and miscellaneous issues—a total of 
£2,684 millions—was financed by the issue of £1,820 
millions of debt to the public in War Loan, Savings 
Certificates, etc., by an increase of £1,829 millions in 
floating debt (including Treasury deposits) and by the 
creation of a net amount of £385 millions of “ other 
debt.”’ 

The problem of moving forward from the completed 
returns for the past year to estimates for the coming 
year is made more than usually difficult, not only by 
the uncertainties of physical output and monetary 
value, but also by the accounting problem resulting 
from the Lease-and-Lend Act. British Exchequer 
returns have always been strictly cash accounts—that 
is, they are records of cash received and expended, and 
since the receipt of leased-and-lent munitions involves 
no cash payment, the most natural method of treat- 
ment would be to make no mention of them in the 
Budgetary accounts. This is the course of action on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has most pro- 
bably decided. But a liability is accumulating against 
the United Kingdom in the books of the United States 

(Continued on p. 441) 
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BUDGET FIGURES 


It has been the custom of The Economist for many years to collect together, shortly before the 
Budget is presented to Parliament, facts and figures relating to the national finances. This year 
paper rationing has compelled severe cuts in the explanatory matter. Most of the tables, however, 
which have appeared in former years are given below, although in some cases they cannot be com- 
pleted owing either to the secrecy surrounding most of the expenditure items or to the delay 


in publishing some of the sources of the figures. 


Revenue 


Taste 1.-—Revenve (ExcHequer REeEceIPts) 
(£ millions) 


hers-14 sera 00 4-4 




















aa 35-5 | 119-9 | 221-6 | 226-8 | 262-1 | 304-9 
BR? Sic atkcaetin poo ckbaden 39-5 | 127-5 | 113-7 | 114-2 | 187-9 | 224-1 

Total 75-0 | 247-4 | 335-3 | 340-5 | 400-0 | 529-0 
TN cc csaeieces 43-9 | 237-4 | 298-0 | 335-9 | 390-1 | 523-9 
SIDE, | ccpanaibdbdinwevebsh« ‘ 3-3 56-6 57-0 62-5 69-8 76-1 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 27-4 79-8 | 89-0 77-4 77°7 80-8 
ED - 1b Oak attetlaghiohel 10-0 25-7 24-2 21-0 17-1 13°7 
Nat. Defence Contribution. ses nee 1-4 21-9 26-9 24-1 
it Br eel ia neoaih anaes sade ae ss i * 72:1 
Geer BBS RSG. ccs scoscccse ces 3:4 3-2 1-7 1-6 1-3 1-0 

Total Inland Revenue 88-0 | 402-7 | 471-3 | 520-3 | 582-9 | 791-7 
Motor Vehicle Dutiest ...... " 26-8 34-6 35-6 34-1 38-0 

Total Tax Revenue ... | 163-0 | 677-0 | 841-2 | 806-4 |1,017-0/ 1,358-7 
SE CED seisncnvdcascossese 0-5 1-8 1-3 1-3 1:3 1-1 
Su SE aera 1-6 $2-6 5-2 4-9 2:6 


nay 5-7 
SIE: cxcnasesenabion 2-3 36-4 13-5 12-9 20-4 31-2 
Office, Net Receipts, & 
i -akanatbeidbengineiokenen 6-2 9-0 11-3 10:9 5-6 15-3 


Non-Tax Revenue .......... 10-6 79°3 31-3 30°8 32-2 50-2 


Total Ordinary Revenuet 173-6 | 756-3 | 872-5 | 927-2 | 1,049-2) 1,408-9 


Self-balancing Revenue :— 
Post Office and Broad- 





EE, Keseniestncenainsee 24°6 58°9 76-1 79-0 83-1) 86-4 
Total Revenue ......... 198-2 | 815-2 | 948-6 11006-2 1,182-2) 1,495°3 
* £40,000. 


+ Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936-37 inclusive. 


Taste 2.—Drrect anp Inprrect Taxes 


The following table shows how the contribution of 
direct taxes (i.e., income tax, surtax, estate duties, 
National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and 
other inland revenue) to total tax revenue has been 
rising steadily in the last few years at the expense of 
indirect taxes (i.e., customs and excise, stamps, and 
motor duties). 


Direct Indirect 
£ millions %% of Total £ millions % of Total 
1918-14 ...... 78-0 47-8 85-0 52-2 
1929-80 ...... 376-9 55-6 300-0 44-4 
1936-87 ...... 400-5 51-1 382-6 48-9 
1937-838 ...... 447-1 53-2 394-1 46-8 
1938-39 ...... 499-3 55-6 897-1 44-4 
1939-40 _....... 565-8 55-6 451-2 44-4 
1940-41 ...... 778°0 57-3 580-7 42-7 


TasLe 3.—CONSUMPTION OF MAIN DuTIABLE ARTICLES 
(In millions) 
1929-80 1987-838 1938-89 


Dutiable spirits ...... proof galls. 12-2 10°5 10-4 
a, ESE standard barrels 20-7 18-7 18-7 
a bbbobderscccueed oats seduida lb. 401-7* 422-7 438-1 
. : refined valent ... cwts. 36-8 43°5 43-0 
Tobacco weheene ns sebaenne denbeneks Ib. 151-5 187-9 192-0 
Artificial silk—home-madeft ...Ib. 56-9 156-8 142-1 
Light hydrocarbon oil ...... galls. 903-0 1,350-2 1,8393-0 
Heavy oil (road fuel) ......... galls. ... 69-3 92-1 


* 1928-29. t Quantities produced, including waste. 


TasLe 4.—Customs anp Excise Duties—Net REcerPts 


Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in 
1989-40 are given in the following table. The tax changes, 
which account for the increase in the spirits, beer, wine, 


sugar, and tobacco revenue, were given in last year’s 
Budget Supplement, published in The Economist of 
April 13, 1940. In April, 1939, the duty for “ living” 
entertainments was reduced, which, together with the 
effects of the war, accounts for the smaller yield in 
1939-40. In July, 1940, however, the scale of duties for 
all entertainments was raised; this was estimated to 
increase the yield to £9 millions in 1940-41 and 
£11,200,000 in a full year. 


(£ thousands) 
jors-as| 1820-s0| 1036-34 1997-24 rans. 1939-40 


BUTS nc icicciscrcccsens 23,976 | 42,599 | 36,214 | 35,849 | 35,663 | 40,659 


ASE eee 13,655 77,151 62,689 65,740 65,581 78,750 
SINS nd ced nets Cuahediionsht 1,152 4,881 5,148 4,989 4,825 5,7! 
BOE © Shs ccdeniadadediodles 6,499 43 7,818 7,341 | 10,851 | 11,729 
EERIE LS 341 689 1,061 870 1,101 1,335 
GE COB cs nédecaenoseds 3,329 | 18,549 | 12,220 | 11,873 | 12,055 | 27,697 
SID .: sdeabndenmnnane 18,284 | 62,794 | 77,336 | 82,821 | 84,818 | 117,718 
Matches and mechani- 

cal lighters............ wal 4,170 4,337 4,377 4,367 4,966 
Hydrocarbon oils, etc. 841%} 15,042 | 47,801 50,188 | 58,133 | 54,206 
Entertainment duty .. vom 6,696 7,572 7,985 8,154 7,243 
Liquor licences, etc.... | 4,517 4,587 4,567 4,812 4,836 


Other revenue dutiest | 2,633 3,210 3,156 2,980 3,086 4,177 


| | ee | cern | eee | eee | ES 


Silk and artificial silk oes 6,243 5,942 6,297 5,827 4,525 
** McKenna "’ duties, it 3,692 2,522 2,812 1,961 1,341 
Otherprotectivedutiest ee 2,637 1,535 4,752 4,665 4,673 
Import Duties Act, 

BOD sit cncksseccts feat oak whe 27,754 | 29,682 | 25,281 | 24,148 
Ottawa duties ......... < ee 7,643 8,089 8,123 7,156 
Duties on Eire goods 4,712 | 4,181 826 a 
‘Total protective duties oa 12,572 | 50,108 | 55,813 | 46,183 | 41,842 

Grand total ......... 75,227 | 247,983 | 320,027 | 335,638 | 340,553 | 400,825 





* Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. + Including British wine, table waters, 
cider and perry, coffee and chicory, dried or preserved fruits, railway passenger 
duty, patent medicines, other licences, and miscellaneous. { Safeguarding, 
abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37) onwards beef and veal. 


Taste 5.—Income Tax Rate AND ALLOWANCES 





Years ended March 31 











1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 

NINN ert ns Boel ccsecBickoks 5s. Od. | 58. 6d. | 7s. Od.*) 8s. 6d.* 
Personal allowance : Single ............... £100 £100 £100 £100 
Re £180 £180 £180 £170 
Each child ......... £60 £60 £60 £50 





BR seh cc bbdinth odtdieh Gade tédihs otbbns 1/5th 1/5th 1/5th 1/6th 
Maximum allowance ..................... £300 £300 £300 £250 


Fraction of standard rate charged on first | 1/3rd | 10/38rds} 1/3rd_ |10/17thst 
part of taxable income .................. on £135 | on £135 | on £135 | on £165 





*In September, 1939, standard rate raised from 5s. 6d. to 7s. for 1939-40 
ant to 3. 6d. for 1940-41; in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 88. 6d. for 


+ In September, 1939, the reduced rate of tax raised from one-third to one-half 
of standard rate for 1940-41; in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s. 


TaBLe 6.—INcomMeE Tax AND SuURTAX 


This table shows the amount of tax actually payable 
by specimen incomes. It compares the amounts payable 
since the changes in income tax and surtax made in the 
Budget of last July with the amounts in force on the 
outbreak of war. The table does not take into account 
further reliefs, such as for life assurance premiums, to 
which the taxpayer may be entitled. 





- 
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ee ee eSnaoocoaesc & 


ao 


- 









£ s. a. s. dj) £ s.dijj £ sdj £ 8 &-: ad. 
300 12 12 6 5 00 Nil 3710 20 0 Nil 
400 $4126) 12126 Nil 70 51 40 16 368 
500 56 12 34 12 3 6 10514 2} 7519 243 4 
g00 | 12212 6| 100126) 5i 2 21119 2) 182 4 118 9 2 
1,000 | 166 12 6} 144126) 95 2 2821510} 253 010) 189 510 
2000 | 414 26) 392 26) 342 12 672 7 6} 64212 57817 6 
5.000 11,591 6 3/1,569 6 3) 1,519 16 3//2,42812 6/2,39817 62,335 2 6 
10,000 | 4,227 11 3) 4,205 11 3) 4,156 1 3)/ 6,07812 6) 6,04817 6) 5,985 2 6 
50,000 30977 11 3|30955 11 3/30906 1 3)/41641 2 6)41611 7 6/4154712 6 





* Assuming all earned income. Maximum addition to tax where income is 
from investments (and —- at incomes of £1,500 and over) is £82 10s. 
in 1939-40, or £106 5s. in 1940-41. 

+ Pre-War Budget. 


TABLE 7.—SuUR-TAX INCOME CLASSIFICATION 


The latest available figures of the number of sur-tax 
payers falling in the different income groups and their 


aggregate incomes are tation eramenps table. In 
the April, 1940, Budget the amount over which the to’ 


tal 
ee eee ee oe eee 


from £2,000 to £1,500, to become effective for 
payable on January 1, 1942, 












% | Amount; % 

2,000-2,500 26-3 boris 11-4 
2°500-3,000 ....... 17+3| 48,376 | 9-3 
3,000-4,000 |...... 19-8| 69,782 |13-4 
4,000-6,000 are 11-0 40,875 os 
5,000-7,000 ....... 10-9| 64,775 |12-4 
7,000-10,000 ...... 6-7| 87.776 11-2 
0,000-20,000 ...... 5°8| 79,691 15-4 
r 20,000......... 2-2] 91,493 |77- 
Total......... 100 100 








Expenditure 


TaBLE 8.—EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER IssuEs) 
(£ millions) 


ro1s-1}1020-067-ae a8 1939-40 jovo-4 


National Debt services ... 24-5 | 355-0 | 224-0t| 230-0 230-0 | 230-0 
Other Consolidated Fund 
SPUD ocnicecicsictsseseves 12-8 22-2 12-0 14-3 16-8 17-2 


Total Con. Fund services | 37-3 | 377-2 | 236-0 | 244-3 | 246-8 | 247-2 


























Navy, Army, Ordnance, 


and Air Votes ............ 77-2 | 113-0 | 197-2 | 254-4 | 217-9 

Civil Defence § .............-. ra oe . | 17-8] 23-3 

Civil, Roads, Customs, 3,637-1 
etc., and In. Rev.......... 58-4 | 280-4 | 407-8 | 423-5 | 428-6 

Vote of Credit ............64. oF 408-5 


| | | | | 


Total supply services (ex- 

cluding P.O. & Broad- 

MPI cacpassvbsuchahorgsun 135-6 | 393-4 | 605-0 | 695-7 | 1,078-3 | 3,637-1 
Total expend. inc. 8. Fds: 172-9 | 770-6 | 841-0 | 940-0 | 1,325-1 | 3,884°3 
Add Issues out of Defence 

EME on bv. cectustbede Side vars 64-9 | 128-1 491-7 


debt charge ......... snes **4-8 2-8 4 4-2 
Total Expenditure ......... 172-9 | 775-4 | 908-7 |1068-1 | 1821-0 | 3,884-3 
Self-balancing} :— 
Post Office and Broad- 
GRE iesicsrtemmini 24-6 58-9 76-1 79-0 | 83-1 86-4 





t Excluding sinking fund allocations of £2-8 millions which the fixed debt 
charge was insufficient to meet. ¢ Former Road Fund self- expenditure 
transferred to Civil Services for comparison. ** Interest on Nat. Savings 
Certificates. § Included in civil expenditure until 1938-39. 


TABLE 9.—DeEFENCE EXPENDITURE (INCLUDING ISSUES 
FROM Loans) 


Supply expenditure for 1940-41 has not been allocated 
among the different services, and it is not, therefore, 
possible to give the exact total spent on defence. 
Table 10, however, gives the net estimates for purely 
civil expenditure in 1940-41, civil defence and the war 
services of civil departments being excluded. Subtracting 
the total from the supply expenditure leaves, therefore, 
a figure for war expenditure in the neighbourhood of 
3,200 millions. 


(£ millions) 





1935-36 net expend. 64-9 44-6 27-5 | 137-0 ; 137-0 
1936-37, 81-0 55:0 50:0 | 186-0 0:7 | 186-7 
1937-88 =, 101-9 79-0 81-8 | 262-7 3-4 | 266-1 
1938-39 Exch. issues | 126-8 | 121-4 | 133-8 | 382-0 17-8 | 399-8 
1939-40 ,, =, 147-4 | 272-6 | 248-1 | 668-1 64-8 | 732-9 
Vote of Credit..."..... jas ue j . 408 +5 





* Including Ordnance, or (1939-40) Ministry of Supply. 


Taste 10.—C1vit AnD Revenue DepaRTMENTS NET 
EXPENDITUREt EXCLUDING CtviL DEFENCE 


This table gives estimates of purely civil expenditure 
for 1940-41 and 1941-42, compared with the amounts 
actually spent in the two previous years. The chief 
change in the estimates compared with the amounts 
Spent is in the pensions item. This is due to the taking 
over by the State from the public assistance authorities 
of the responsibility for cupeleneddaty pensions to needy 








premounrs: The change came into force last August. The 
all in unemployment is responsible for the only other big 
change, which is in the reduction in the estimate for 
unemployment assistance in 1941-42, 

(£ thousands) 


1940—41 | 1941-42 
Votes 1939839 0-0 Est. Est. 
1.— Centr: ernment and Fin oui 2,368 
of which : Secret Service.................. . 
il.—F nand imperial ............... 16,636 12,412 
of which: F.0O., Diplom., and Con- 

EE odencinakth cso nteedstesvapiaitliahouss 2,510 3,444 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern ............ 6,053 5,323 
India and Burma. ..............0:0ssccceees 1 5,106 2,181 

tll.—Home D Law and Justice...... 18,871 || 21,143 20,284 
of which : Police and Prisons ............ 16,830 16,005 

iV.—Education, Museums, etc. (exc. 
Keuhteaub-eai ine eeciveesieiaa 63,124 66,222 


liicissibhihensetaiancintandatitednansialen 60,116 63,418 
Universities and Colleges ............... 2,266 2,040 2,149 


V.—Health, Labour and Insurance ...... 
viz., Housing Grants ................0000 
Health insurance and mise................ 
Total, Health and Housing, ete. ......... 
Ministry of Labour .............6....00000 





Unemployment Assistance............... 19,560 
8 Areas, and other labour items 3,964 
PURE, MOG &: shchococueshncdeh'ctuoardansees 52,684 
Old Age Pensions................0.cceeeeeee 50,716 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions 21,525 
Supplementary Pensions ............... cad on ; $1,120 
Total, Pensions .....0..0000esssecssserverseces 64,867 | 67,872 103,361 
Vi.—Trade and Ind cevceccecesecessee | 39,583 | 41,084 23,089 
of which: Agric., Livestock, and 
IID iss <n cb cts ctaanees shveesiuniierss 12,291 | 19,745 6,072 
cellalhssshedecemsiesohoune member 21,924 | 16,452 10,738 
Vil.—Common Services (Works etc... | 12,696 | 16,700 14,850 
Vill.—War Pensions, Superannuation, 
Po Ynitiomeemenuame ye ee 40,956 
of which : Min. of Pensions............... 39,160 | 38,159 37,008 
1X.—Bleck Grants to Local Authorities | 54,222 | 54,134 284 | 652,794 
Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.)... [410,932 | 416,879 418,731 
Inland Revenue ......... 66... ccc ccc 8,125 8,324 649 8,706 
Customs and Excise .....................65 5,967 6,030 6,515 
Total Givil, Revenue and Roads ......... 426,024 | 431,233 434,952 
ee 75,136 | 79,028 
+ From A jon Accounts, 1938-39 and 1939-40; latest estimates, 
1940-41 ; estimates, 1941-42. * Token vote of £100. 


TaBLE 11.—EpvucaTION In ENGLAND AND WALES 











Board's Total Ex ( ture 
Net Estimates by L.B.A.'s.f Cost per 
Hi Pupil 
Total Grants to | Elementary gher 
Vote L.E.A.’s | Education | Education 
£ £ Mn, £ Mn. £ s. d. 
Diasec 12-8 25-6 4-4 415 2 
bedeoicsaee 39-5 64-6 16-8 13 3 6 
pidiessenwin 42-1 68-2 18-1 147 38 
aubinéhonwtad 43-9 69-8 19-0 15 4 5 
webavacad ved 44°8 71-6 20-1 1516 4 
ie as 45-6 72-6 21-2 16671 
46-6 72-4° 21-3°* 1617 1: 
sina dtil 46-7 -o* -2e eee 
48-5 ¢ -6* 3 









see neneeenee 


* Provisional. ¢ Including proportion borne by the rates. 
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TABLE 12.—Tue Cost or SoctaL SERVICES 


The latest available for iture on public 
social services by central and local authorities a 
in Hansard of Skee 5th, from which the following 
table has been compiled. The expenditure figures in- 
clude payments out of taxes and rates, and also contri- 
butions by the persons benefiting in the case of the 
contributory schemes. Many persons shown in the second 
column as receiving benefits do so under two or more of 
the Acts mentioned in the first column and are, there- 
fore, accounted for more than once. 





Total number of persons 
directly benefiting from 
the expenditure 


Great Britain 
Service 


1997-88 | 1038-39 1937-38 | 1938-39 








Unemployment Insurance and | £'000 £'000 
mieten 45,489 | 64,328 14,352,000° 
nem a . ” 352, 
Unemployment allowances... | 41.405 | 39/643 | f23-907,000°/4 19'9R6'o00# 
National Health Insurance Acts | 39,937t| 40,554¢) 21,127,000*; 21,446,300° 
Old Age Pensions Acts (b)...... 92,938 | 96,195 4,178,000 4,293,000 
War Pensions Acts, etc. ......... 38,358 | 37,460 855,850 ; 
Baucation Acts ...........c.00.00 119,234 | 122,398 8,014,330 8,008,551 
Public Health Acts (c) ........... 21,645 | 25,005 | Not available; Not available 
CSET \ccnaskesspnescescces 45,133 | 47, ‘on iin 
Relief of the Poor Acts ......... 47,478 | 47,595 1,643,320 1,432,624 
SIE Gonttkinsshuchaumibcnessess 8,926 | 10,093 | Not available} Not available 
500,543 | 530,954 
© Numbers given are of insured persons. t Calendar years 1938 and 1939 


respectively. (a) Including agricultural scheme. (5) Includi Contributory 
Pensions Acts. (¢) Relating to hospitals and to treatment of diseases, and to 
maternity and child welfare work and midwives. (d) i.e. Physical Training and 
Recrettion Act, Approved Schools Act, and Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts. 


National Debt 


TABLE 14.—NOMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL DEBT AT 
Marcu 31st 


(£ millions) 





| 1923 | 1937 | 1938 





1939 | 1940 











INTERNAL DEBT 
PunDED DEBT :— 




















Pre-war Funded Debt® ...... 313-3 

34° Conversion Loan ........ 739-3 

4% Consolidated Loan ...... 400-7 

34% War Loan ................ 1,911-2 
Total Funded Debt......... 3.364-4 

TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ........ 14- 
INTERNAL UNFUNDED DEBT :-— 

(a) Other than Floating Debt : 
2}% Conversion Loan...... 206-6 206-5 206-5 206-5 
3°, Conversion Loan ...... ie 301-8 301-8 301-8 301-8 
Old War Loans, Bonds, etc. | 3,274-2 os oie “8 sok 
24° Funding Loan......... ies 200-3 200-2 200°3 200-2 
2} Funding Loan......... 100-6 | 100-6 | 100-6 | 100-6 
3% Funding Loan ......... one 145-6 143-8 141-9 139-9 
4°, Funding Loan ......... 400-4 354-0 350-2 346-0 341-7 
4 $% Conversion Loan...... op 365-9 363-4 352-8 350-8 
5% Conversion Loan ...... ion 322-8 322-8 322-8 822-8 
4% Victory Bonds ......... 353-9 | 316-9 313-4 309-8 306-0 
24°, Nat. Defence Bonds bee i 100-2 100-2 100-2 
3° Nat. Defence Loan ... = 81:2 81-2 
3% War Loan ....... ok : ‘ eae 99-2 
3°, Defence Bonds . one see et 60-1 
Treasury Bonds ...... ess 411-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Savings Certificates......... 353-8 | 1304-3 +384-9 ‘9 












4,795°3 | 2,808-8 


fe | anne fesse | <n 









(b) Floating Debt : 
Treasury Bills ............... 616-0 674-6 
bat eh Means Advances: a . 
y ic Depts.......... 9 3°5 
By Bank of England ... sa ‘ 
Total Floating Debt........ | 809-9 | 698-1 14 


— | ne | ee | een | 


igneeqaaresians sobennent 5,605°2 | 3,506-9 


6,616-7 | 6,883-9 


| | a | teense | enn 


1,155-7 | 1,082-6 
7,772-4 | 7,916-5 





ToTaL INTERNAL DEBT......... 








EXTERNAL DEBT.................. 







To?vaL DRAD-WEIGHT DEBT ... 
Funding Loan and Vic. Bds. 
held by Nat. Debt Com- 
i isandechonsnsntinepase 30-2 119-3 


Ner TOTAL DEAD-WEIGHT DEBT | 7,742-2 | 7,707-2 | 8,026-1 






8163-2 | 8,931 -6 






* 23% Consols, 24 and 27% Annuities, and Debts to Banks. 
t Includes National Savings Bonds (now about £3-4 millions), 
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TABLE 13.—FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table gives a summary of the Exchequer 
returns for the financial year 1940-41, and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
the total expenditure. It will be noted that the differ- 
ence, amounting to £2,684 millions, between ordinary 
revenue on the one hand, and total expenditure (in- 
cluding sinking funds and repayment of debt) and 
miscellaneous issues, etc., on the other, was met as to 
£1,320 millions by borrowing from the public, £1,829 
millions by borrowing from the money market, and £35 
millions by ‘‘ other debt.” 

(£'000) 


Total ordinary expenditure 3,867,246 | Total ordinary revenuc...... 
New sinking funds............ 17,043 | Loans raised :— 
Loans repaid :— 3% War Loan............... 
44% Conversion Loan... 104,440 3% Def. Loan 1954-58... 
1% Treasury Bonds ...... 99,950 3% Defence Bonds......... 
Nationa] Savings Bonds... 119 8° Savings Bonds......... 
Miscellaneous issues (net)... 4,259 23% National War 
Increase in balances............ 232 Bonds 1945-47.,......... 
24% — National 
Bonds 1946-48........... 
—— Savings Certs, 
TR atin Nien cake | 
“ Other debt ” (net)...... 
Floating debt (net) :-— 
reasury B 
SD chiceatythatianba veh 
MU 1: shtebugcntudince 
Ways and Means 
Advances— ' 
Public Departments ... 110,770 
Bank of England ...... * 
Treasury deposits ......... 429,500 
4,093,289 4,093,289 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for 
repayments and receipts. 


TABLE 15.—Net INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 


This table gives the net total of the internal debt 
after allowing for the accrued interest on national 
savings certificates, which is not included in the figure 
of principal given in the previous table, and after de- 
ducting Exchequer balances at the Banks of England 
and Ireland at the end of the financial year and the 
State’s estimated assets. The largest single item of the 
latter total is the £575 millions of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account ; it also includes the Suez Canal shares 
(£32 millions); India and Burma—outstanding liability 
for 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 millions); Land Settle- 
ment loans outstanding (£13 millions); issues to Czecho- 
slovakia (£6 millions); and other items. 


(£ millions) 














March $1, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1937 1938 1939 1940 

Net total deadweight (as opp.) 7,797-2 8,026-1 8,163 -2 8,931°6 
Deduct external debt ............ 1,032-6 1,082-5 1,082-4 1,032-4 
6,764-6 6,993 -6 7,1380°8 7,899-2 
Add accrued interest on saving ‘ 
aks odesd éscésccbadsicen 124-0 130-9 137-4 143-2 
6,886 -6 7,124°5 7,268 -2 8,042:4 
Deduct estimated assets ......... 499°7 669-1 658-5 669-6 
6,388 -9 6,455-4 6,609-7 7,372-8 
Deduct Exchequer balances..... 2-7 2:4 2°5 2-4 
PE EE . boxcekdscanpdsceindes 6,386 -2 6,453 -0 6,607 «2 7,370°4 





TABLE 16.—Cost or THE NationaL Dest, 1918-41. 
(£ millions) 
Net nominal total 


Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest , Col. (2) 
Year outstanding at end Management, as % of 
of Financial Year ete. col. (1) 
(1) (2) 
1913-14 ...... 649 -8* 19-3 
1984-35 ...... 7,800 -4 211-7 
1935-36 ...... 7,795°8 211-6 
1936-87 ..... ° 7,797 -2 210-9 
1937-88 ...... 8,026-1 216-2 
1938-39 ...... 8,168 -2 216-8 
1939-40 ...... 8,931 -°6 222-8 
1940-41 ...... 11,400t 213-0 


* Debt at beginning of year. + Provisional estimate including 
reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 
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(Continued from page 487) 

Treasury for munitions thus transferred, and though 
the liability is not to be discharged in money, it is 
valued in money, A very strict accountant might argue 
that the proper course for the Chancellor to pursue 
would be to enter on the expenditure side of his 
accounts a suspense fund to which could be paid the 
sterling equivalent of the dollar items entered in 
Washington. By this means the full cost of the war 
would appear in the British Budget, even though part 
of it was only a contingent liability. 

The choice between these two methods will make a 
very big difference to the expenditure estimates that 
the Chancellor makes next week. The difference is not, 
however, likely to be as much as the £1,750 millions 
that Congress has just appropriated. An American 
appropriation is something very different from a 
British estimate ; the probability is that the £1,750 
millions includes items of a capital nature that would 
not be charged up to Great Britain ; other nations 
share in the benefits of the Act ; and the appropriation 
is for a period of fifteen months at least. It will not be 
legitimate to take the Chancellor’s estimate for expen- 
diture at home, to add £1,750 millions on to this and 
proclaim the total as the measure of the armaments to 
be available in twelve months. 

The figure that the Chancellor puts on the total of 
expenditure, other than leased-and-lent munitions, 
will determine the nature of the Budget. Total expen- 
diture in the last three months has been at the rate of 
over £4,800 millions ; in the first three weeks of March 
(excluding the heavy payments in the last days of the 
year) it was running at the rate of over £5,800 millions. 
How much of these figures represented the purchase of 
goods that will now come under Lease-and-Lend 
arrangements it is, of course, impossible for the out- 
sider to say, but a rate of £800 millions a year would 
seem to be a very generous estimate for British expen- 
diture in the United States in the three months just 
elapsed. If so, the current rate of expenditure ex Lease- 
and-Lend—that is, the probable basis of next year’s 
expenditure figures—can hardly be put much below 
£4,000 millions. How much of an increase above the 
current rate must be allowed for the whole of the year 
just beginning is another matter on which the layman 
has little guidance to help him ; but the figure of 
£4,500 millions for 1941-42 which has already appeared 
in The Economist begins to look like the reverse of an 
over-statement, It has been the consistent palicy both 
of Lord Simon and of Sir Kingsley Wood to under- 
estimate the probable expenditure, and the Chance!ior 
may well choose to plan his Budget on a lower fiyure. 


Local 


TABLE 17.—LocaL AUTHORITIES FINANCE 


(£ millions) 





England and Wales | 1934-35 
j 





1985-36| 1936-37 | 1937-388 





INCOME* 
Total on Revenue Acc.*.................... 461-4 481-2 503-1 617-7 
Of which rates ...........cccccccccecsceceeee | 2548 | 164-9] 172-8] 177-3 
LE RELEASE 2 125-0 | 182-9] 135-6] 136-1 
Receipts from loans......................... 64:8 | 82-3] 101-1} 122-7 
EXPENDITURE* 
Total on Revenue Acc. ................... | 4548 | 470:9| 484-6 505-6 
reese loan charges .................00+8 a ve ieee 3 
on Si ccvuin sca cnvseudeeh ° , ° ° 
Of which sinking fundst .................. 8-9 9-0 11-1 12-1 
Rateable value at start. ..................... 285-3 293-6 298-5 304-0 
debt at end 0... 1,421:°5 1:31 *O | 1,521-0 
Of which education ........................ a “10 “Ws =s 
OB i cckick 79-3 ‘ . . 
ie 492-4 | 551-6] 568-9] 600-9 
Trading and Water ................... 472-3 | 475°7| 484°5 | 490-1 
aasdomill 301-1 | 268-4] 278-8 | 265-5 
Bices. in sinking funds, cic. eed lcd adeaale 99-9 98-7 81-4 64-5 
* Including Trading Services. ¢ Including Repayments, 
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But by this time the House of Commons and the public 
have learned to add several hundreds of millions to 
any Budget estimate of expenditure. 

other controversial figure that dominates current 
discussion will not appear in the Budget accounts at 
all. This is the ed “‘ gap,”’ the excess of expen- 
diture over the sum of revenue, drafts on external 
capital and “‘ genuine ’? domestic savings. If expendi- 
ture is £4,500 millions and revenue, on the basis of the 
existing taxes, is £1,700 millions at most (a very 
generous figure), the deficit will be £2,800 millions. 
It has been suggested in The Economist that, in this 
case, the “‘ gap’ may be as much as £1,600 to £1,800 
millions. The Lord Chancellor has already indicated 
that the Treasury considers this figure to be too high, 
but that there is a “‘ gap’’ of some size can hardly 
be denied, nor can the duty of closing it as far as 
possible be evaded. This is the justification for the 
changes in taxation that the Chancellor is ee to 
announce. The extension of surtax to cover all incomes 
over £1,500—instead of the present limit of £2,000— 
which was provided for twelve months ago will come 
into force in the course of the year. Some change in 
EPT, in answer to the striking unanimity of dislike for 
the present arrangements (which are criticised in detail 
in an article on page 450), is also a fairly safe prophecy. 
Beyond that, all is guess-work—until next week. It 
has been suggested in these columns that the two best 
means of raising substantial sums would be an Excise 
duty on services and a new flat-rate tax on all but the 
smallest incomes, but if the Chancellor has been think- 
ing along these lines, no hint of it has leaked out. 
These would be attempts to bring in sums to be 
measured in nine figures ; but there is a very wide 
range of smaller items from which the Chancellor may 
make his choice. The stamp duties have not been 
touched for some years, There is a case—strong at any 
time, but stronger than ever at present—for a duty 
on advertisements. The private motorist could pay 
more for his petrol—though the motor transport in- 
dustry hardly could. Some of the Customs and Excise 
duties could bear still further increases. And—if the 
Chancellor rejects the proposal of areformed income tax 
designed to fall more heavily on the middle incomes 
which now bear the lightest burden—there is always 
the possibility of an increase in the standard rate of 
income tax. Wherever his choice may light, it is to be 
hoped that the. Chancellor will not stay his hand 
because of any lingering doubt whether heavier tax 
burdens would be’ accepted. No War Budget yet has 
come up to the taxpayer’s apprehensions—or his 
willingness to pay. 


Finance 


TABLE 18.—LocaL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
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NOTES OF 


Victory in the Mediterranean 


Mr. Matsuoka’s Axis visits have been fantastically 
ill-timed. He left Hitler and his Balkan “‘ new order ’’ in 
sorry disarray in Berlin and arrived in Rome in time to 
learn of the Duce’s disasters in mare nostrum, The 
chronicle of Italy’s defeats is losing any element of 
novelty, but the extent of the latest disaster—the 
destruction off.Cape Matapan of four cruisers and three 
destroyers and severe damage to a battleship, two more 
cruisers and a destroyer, without casualty or scratch 
inflicted on Admiral Cunningham’s forces and with the 
loss of only one aircraft—distinguishes it even from 
Taranto. It is as total a defeat as has yet been inflicted 
in this total war. The success of British aircraft against 
the Vittorio Veneto, Italy’s most modern 35,000-ton 
battleship, may be held to confirm Italy’s confident 
thesis that aircraft have revolutionised modern naval 
warfare. However, the contest was not sufficiently 
balanced to draw absolute conclusions. The Italians did 
not intend to give fight. To that extent, the action was 
not a full-dress naval engagement. Yet one factor does 
emerge. No modern fleet can avoid courting disaster if 
it lacks an air arm. Aircraft carriers may be cumbrous 
and offer an easy target, but their planes play an essen- 
tial part in locating the position of enemy forces. Italy’s 
whole strategy—admittedly one of flight—was nullified 
by her ignorance of the position of the British fleet. At 
the same time, the British fleet air arm was able to 
achieve a neat piece of co-ordination by reducing the 
Vittorio Veneto’s escaping speed from 30 to 15 knots, 
and thus enabling the British fleet to catch up with 
the crippled battleship and its attendant cruisers and 
destroyers. Their fate within short range of the heavy 
guns of the three British battleships was a tragic com- 
mentary on the Fascist dream of empire. With one 
er millions of lire extorted from an impoverished 
people went blazing to the bottom. And with their 
savings went their sons—‘ not,” in Admiral Cunning- 
ham’s words, ‘‘a very pleasant spectacle.” 


* * * 


After Matapan 


In estimating the consequences of the battle of 
Matapan it is important to remember that the whole 
Italian fleet has not been destroyed. If the recorded 
losses are set against the Italian fleet of June, 1940, 
probably 112 destroyers and motor torpedo boats, 4 
large cruisers mounting 8-in guns, 10 smaller cruisers 
with 6-in guns and 92 submarines are still intact. Two 
battleships of the Cavour class probably remain in 
action, while two have been heavily damaged. The fate 
of the modern Littorio 35,000 tons class is uncertain. 
In this class, two were unfinished in May, 1940, and it 
is not known whether they are in service yet. One was 
torpedoed at Taranto and probably disabled. The 
Swordfish aircraft torpedoed another on November 27th 
and the Vittorio Veneto was crippled at Matapan, but 
either the Veneto or a sister ship may have been attacked 
twice, and a remaining four in this class is therefore an 
uncertain estimate. Numbers, however, are no guide to 
the offensive spirit of the Italian Navy. The Italians 
themselves probably do not want to fight, but the pos- 
sibility that Germany is preparing to play a direct part 
is suggested by the presence of German officers and 
engineers among the survivors of Matapan. But whether 
or not Germany chooses to take over the Italian fleet, 
Great Britain’s superiority is established, the lines of 
communication with Greece are assured and Sir Andrew 
Cunningham has units to spare for other duties. At the 
other end of the Mediterranean, Admiral Darlan has 
chosen to challenge the British blockade with the fire 
of his shore batteries. The wish to call Vichy’s bluff 
can, since Matapan, be matched by the ability to do so. 
The chaotic distribution of the French fleet-—with some 
units operating with the British, and others disabled 
at Oran and Dakar, still others immobilised at Alexan- 
dria and Martinique—makes a calculation of Admiral 
Darlan’s effective strength in the Mediterranean impos- 
sible. But even the most favourable interpretation iene 
not suggest a force sufficient to challe ‘the weight and 
experience of Admiral Coniinehan?s Eoonen 
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THE WEEK 


The Atlantic Struggle 


In the week ended March 23rd, 59,141 tons of 
British, Allied and neutral shipping were sunk by enemy 
action. It was widely believed that the German sprin 
offensive started late in February when, in the wee 
ended March 2nd, 141,000 tons were lost, and it has been 
a relief that sinkings have since remained well below 
that figure. The totals announced each week are, of 
course, provisional, and may be revised up or down. The 
fate of many ships may not be known until they are 
long overdue in port, or until attempts to salvage or 
repair them have failed ; other ships may turn up after 
they have been written off as lost. The following table 
shows the original announcements and _ subsequent 
amendments since the beginning of the year :— 


Original After Original After 


Figure Subsequent Figure Subsequent 

Week 000 Amendments Week 000 Amendments 

ended gross tons 000 gross tons ended gross tons 000 gross tons 
Jan. 5 DB 2 dbediiidees 15 Feb. 16 DD vibe ctbads 54 
of nt 0 SUS ctrime mre 30 oy gy | Genera» 69 
- ES co tecrsaseain es a  eesnvicdsiitens 141 
ON VM eas peaadad 34 HR) STO ic waht ee 99 
Feb. 2 a  nceedeaten ; 80 sn ss Riichceta ibleceeac bahia 95 
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The most important revisions have been upwards ; the 
weeks of January 19th, February 2nd and March 16th 
are striking examples. Not a few ships are damaged, 
but not sunk. Mr Bevin has appealed for a speed-up of 
30 per cent in ship repairing. A ship damaged is not a 
ship lost ; but it is a ship out of action for some time ; 
and if it does not make a home port, it 1s a cargo un- 
delivered. It can still be said that the rate of loss shows 
no sign of a ‘‘ break-through ”’ by the enemy. Neverthe- 
less it is gravely high, and cannot go on undiminished 
without serious hindrance to the war effort—quite apart 
from the loss of actual tonnage. It is the flow of imports 
that counts, and it would be a pity, perhaps, if the 
welcome news of measures to supplement the total ton- 
nage available were to obscure the fact that the criterion 
of success or failure in the Battle of the Atlantic is the 
arrival, week by week, of ships and cargoes. 


~ * + 
Sunday Theatres 


Only one of the many Orders issued under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Acts can fairly be said to have 
aimed at an increase in the liberties of the subject. And 
this is the only one that has been annulled by an adverse 
vote of the House of Commons. This was the remarkable 
result of the vote taken on Tuesday on the question of 
the opening of theatres and music-halls on Sundays. The 
Home Secretary’s Order might have been considered 
harmless enough ; it merely empowered local authorities, 
if they saw fit, to license theatres to open on Sundays 
and simplified the procedure for opening cinemas. If the 
Government believed, as Mr Morrison said they did, 
that the Order was right and that it would help to = 
the people cheerful and happy, ‘‘ a factor which will 
caateelaly help in the prosecution of the war,’’ they 
should have put the Whi s on. But the vote was left 
free, with the result that less than half the House took 
part in the division; 144 members voted against the 
Order and 136 for it. The division lists are worth a close 
examination. Of the 144 members of the majority, the 
ages of 108 are given in ‘‘ Who’s Who” and average 
59 years; more than half are over 60. Another pecu- 
liarity is apparent: of the members sitting for English 
constituencies who voted in the majority, roughly three- 
quarters were Conservatives, and of these again about 
three-quarters sit for country constituencies or boast the 
recreations of a country gentleman, whereas of the 
members for Scottish, Welsh and Irish constituencies 
two-thirds came from what was until last year the 
Opposition. This chance majority was, in fact, made up 
of the more elderly and leisured representatives of the 
English squirearchy and of the Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
Nonconformists. The arguments made by the majority 
were the usual mixture of apocalyptic nonsense an 
special pleading. No member made any convincing 
attempt to explain how the Sabbath is better kept by 
compelling the soldier or workman to spend his leisure 
on the streets or in the pub than by letting him go to a 
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theatre or cinema. None tried to show how it 
be reconciled with democratic practice for those ake oa 
not want to go to the theatre on Sundays to stop 

who do. On the whole it was a disgraceft i exhibit _ 
the best possible argument for dissolving the 1985 Parlia- 


ment at the earliest convenient moment. * 
* * * 
Darlan’s Challenge 


It is clear that the claim of unoccupied France to 
preferential treatment is rapidly becoming completely 
inadmissible. The an and provocation of Vichy’s 
attitude have been well illustrated in the events of the 
last weeks, which culminated last Sunday in a French 
attack on British mes on off the coast of Algeria. It 
hardly needs repeating that sixty per cent or more of 
the goods arriving at Marseilles are requisitioned by 
Axis commissioners, and Admiral Darlan’s recent boast 
that French trade is normal again and that goods are 
arriving from every part of the French Empire means 
in fact that the French merchant navy is bringing in 
vital supplies to Germany from every quarter of the 
globe. It is sometimes forgotten in England that over a 
quarter of a million tons of British and Allied shipping 
has lain since June in French harbours. It follows that 
the merchant fleet of which Admiral Darlan boasts is in 
part forfeit to Britain until the tonnage is handed back. 
Nor is Franco-German collaboration a question of the 
sea only. Vichy’s system of land communications is 
also acting as a feeder of the Reich. In the first three 
months of 1941 alone 45,000 tons of lead, 30,000 tons of 
hauxite, 10,000 tons of aluminium, 30,000 tons of wool, 
apart from cereals, fodder and fruit, went from Vichy 
France to Germany. With these facts in mind British 
naval authorities intercepted four French merchantmen 
which were known to be carrying war supplies, includ- 
ing rubber, and were being convoyed by a French de- 
stroyer through the Straits. The convoy used Spanish 
territorial waters to pass Gibraltar, and when on their 
leaving protected waters the British ships approached, 
French shore batteries on the Algerian coast opened fire. 
In a commendable but perhaps mistaken desire to avoid 
hostilities, the British forces, while returning the fire of 
the shore batteries, did not fire on the merchantmen 
and allowed them to reach the Algerian port of Nemours. 
The issue is perfectly clear. Britain’s belligerent rights 
entitle her to the right of search, and under inter- 
national law the French merchantmen should have sub- 
mitted to it. But by their action and by using Spanish 
territorial waters to avoid the contraband control at 
Gibraltar, they proved both that they were evading the 
law and were ready to challenge British rights. 


* * * 


The Future of the Blockade 


Admiral Darlan’s challenge raises, in an acute form, 
the whole question of the blockade. Hitherto the official 
policy of the British Government has been that of total 
blockade. Even the two food ships conceded to American 
public epinion were declared to be an exception. Now 
—as was to be expected—this concession has produced 
more effrontery and more open provocation. The British 
Government has therefore only three courses open to it 
~either to agree with Vichy that unoccupied France is 
genuinely neutral and continue an ineffectual blockade 
or to admit that a total blockade cannot be enforced, 
or fully to enforce the blockade. The first course can no 
longer be pursued. Admiral Darlan’s open willingness to 
collaborate with Germany and his threat to do so with 
force if necessary must put an end to the policy of drift 
which has characterised the working of the blockade in 
recent months. The choice is therefore between enforcing 
a total blockade and admitting that a total blockade is 
no longer the policy of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 
Obviously there are dangers in a course of total enforce- 
ment. It is not in Britain’s interests to see the Italian 
naval losses made good by France. Yet is it certain that 
the most bellicose interpretation must be read into 
Admiral Darlan’s threats ? It is possible that his trucu- 
lence is designed to reassure the Germans rather than to 
frighten the British. Nor is it certain that a people who 
fought so unwillingly against the Germans can now b 
drawn into hostilities on Germany’s side against their 
former ally. If, however, in spite of the added strength 
given to the British Mediterranean forces by the victory 
of Matapan, and in spite of the undoubted sympathy of 
the great majority of the French people for the Allied 
cause, the British authorities decide to abandon the 
policy of total blockade, it is essential that the extent 
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of the break with actice and the gravity of the 
decision should be brought home to the British 
It is a time-hon ini 


ost fully identified with a particular should, 
are m en ith a i policy 
when -that policy is abandoned — their better 
judgment, mark their di ment by tion. No 
one has more keenly upheld and widely extolled the full 
working of the blockade than the present Minister of 
Economic Warfare. Dr Dalton was soe one of Mr Cross’s 
keenest critics in the early days of the blockade. If the 
total blockade is to be abandoned, it will be within his 
power, by making the appropriate parliamentary 
gesture, to put the gravity ofthe issue before the 
country. . 

* * * 
Germans in Morocco 


Some of the clearest evidence of Admiral Darlan’s 
complicity in Germany’s war strategy against Great 
Britain is to be found not in Metropolitan France but 
in the North and West African Colonies. Germany’s 
policy in Morocco has obviously been worked out with 
great skill, and the Germans have been careful not to 
compromise their plans by precipitate action. In the first 
months after the French collapse, while the authority 
and prestige of Marshal Pétain in France and of Generals 
Weygand and Nogués in Africa were at their greatest, 
the Axis Powers behaved with restraint. An Italian Dis- 
armament Commission did tour the country, but its 
demands were moderate. Neither Germany nor Italy 
wished at that time to do anything to compromise the 
Vichy regime, since its authority was Germany’s best 
bulwark against the rising tide of sympathy for Free 
France. Any step which had, at that time, suggested 
friction between Vichy and Berlin or pressure on Marshal 
Pétain might well have caused General Weygand and 
General Nogués to put an end to their mood of inertia 
and indecision, bred of the French collapse, and declare 
themselves for further resistance. This phase came to 
an end with the Italian disasters at the turn of the year 
and the coming to power of the ambitious, anglophobe 
Darlan administration. The Admiral had already given 
two of his creatures, Admirals Esteven and Abrial, office 
in North Africa, and their readiness for Axis co-operation 
nullified the hesitations of the Generals. In Jamuary, the 
Italian Disarmament Commission, rendered ineffective 
by Taranto and the Wavell campaigns, was replaced by 
a new German Commission under Herr Auer, whose task 
was Officially described—-with the assent of Vichy—to 
be that of controlling the ‘‘ administrative, economic, 
and political life of the Moroecan Protectorate in all 
matters directly or indirectly related to the war and 
the armistice.’’ These functions have been interpreted 
in the widest sense, and cover both official and wide- 
spread underground activity. Officially and with the 
connivance of the cowed French authorities, the Germans 
have requisitioned military supplies, oil, raw materials ; 
they have occupied the airfields, and are prospecting 
for others; they have established control stations at 
Port Lyautey, Meknes, Marrakesh, and Agadir ; and the 
Commission itself occupies four large hotels at Casa- 
blanca. Any protests from patriotic officials on the spot 
are quashed at Vichy. At the same time, trained German 
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propagandists are in contact with the Moors, inciting 
them against the French and oe them their 
independence” in the “ new order.” Since Admiral 
Darlin controls all the visas to North Africa, it can only 
be presumed that he is quite willing to see the work of 
Lyautey undone. 


* * * 


The Bases Agreement 


The Agreement between the British and American 
Governments formally embodying the substance of the 
exchange of fifty destroyers for leased bases in New- 
foundland and the West Indies that was arranged last 
September was signed by the Prime Minister and the 
American Ambassador on March 27th—surely a most 
appropriate day. The Agreement is of considerable length 
and complication—it deals with such matters as juris- 
diction, arrests and security legislation, public services, 
shipping, motor traffic, immigration, customs duties, 
taxation, postal facilities, health measures, etc.—but its 
spirit is contained in the fourth clause of the 
Preamble :— 

And whereas it is desired that this Agreement shall be 
fulfilled in a spirit of good neighbourliness . . . and that 
details of its practical application shall be arranged by 
friendly co-operation. . . . 

The object of the provisions may be briefly expressed as 
being to combine British sovereignty with effective 
American control of the leased areas. It could hardly 
be expected that the peoples of the islands concerned 
should be riotously enthusiastic over the prospect of 
having property expropriated and areas withdrawn from 
the effective jurisdiction of their governments. But there 
is no evidence that they are not proud to make these 
small sacrifices for the greatest political cause in the 


world. 
* + * 


Scots Wha Hae Not 


The Minister of Shipping has appointed regional 
representatives for the Bristol Channel ports, the ports 
from Holyhead to Silloth and the Clyde area to supervise 
all matters affecting the expeditious handling of deep- 
sea shipping in those districts. The Glasgow dockers are 
still obdurate on this question of speeding-up the turn- 
round of ships. On Sunday a meeting of 1,100 of them 
again rejected Mr Bevin’s scheme for reorganising their 
employment and work—for which the dockers were due 
to register last Saturday. Now the Scottish Transport 
ynd General Workers’ Union has called for a general 
nallot of docker members in Glasgow—the total number 
of Glasgow dockers is 4,000—to settle the matter. Unfor- 
tunately, the matter will not be settled. It is Mr Bevin’s 
view that his plan to pool dock labour in each area under 
Ministry of Transport direction, with a guaranteed 
weekly wage, is estimated to get the 30-40 per cent in- 
crease in the turn-round of ships that he believes is 
ea That being so, it is his duty to enforce the plan. 

t is true that congestion in the ports has diminished. 
It will do while sinkings are heavy. But there is every 
need, sinkings or no sinkings, congestion or no conges- 
tion, to clear ships quickly. Failure to do so is tanta- 
mount to torpedoing tonnage ; and the Glasgow dockers, 
who have everything to gain in the long run from regular 
employment and assured wages, will be unwise as well 
as unpatriotic if they continue to resist, simply because 
of the short-run advantage of being able to earn all they 
want, where they want, how they want and when they 
want. 

* * * 


Money for Houses 


_ It is welcome news that the War Damage Com- 
mission will begin its work in London in less than a 
month and in the provinces in about six months. The 
restoration of bombed property is, of course, a matter 
of materials—and labour—not money. There are repairs, 
temporary or permanent, for which materials can be 
allotted now; there are repairs for which materials 
cannot be spared until later on; and there are totally 
destroyed buildings which cannot be replaced until the 
war is over and the war demand for materials and 
labour has ceased. These priorities are ultimately a 
matter for the Ministry of Works and Buildings; and the 
function of the Commission is the subsidiary but 
essential one of seeing that the financial loss which has 
fallen upon property owners in these categories is 
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covered, in part in advance and in full on rebuildi 
and that the work of rebuilding is not held up by 
of financial means. This is the proper réle of finance in 
wartime—to cushion the shocks of war and to oil the 
wheels of work; and while a curtailment of living 
standards is part and parcel of the war effort, it is 
neither intended nor would it be just to allow the 
random activities of enemy bombers to distribute the 
burden of sacrifice indiscriminately among property- 
owners. The British Governnient, not the Luftwaffe, is 
the arbiter; and because its task is to make advance 
payments for onerous loss and full payments for work 
completed or in progress, so as to reinforce livelihood 
and prevent hardship, the Commission must have no 
delay in footing the bill for claims approved. Nor should 
its final payments fall below the actual cost incurred, 
It has been tardily and reluctantly recognised that, in 
the case of rebuilding after the war, the rise in building 
costs, over and above the value of the destroyed pro- 
perty at the time the Bill was passed, may be taken 
into account; and for all kinds of claims, present or 
future, the Commission will need to be in the closest 
touch—through the Ministry of Work and Buildings— 
with building costing. 


* * * 


Industrial Conscription ? 


The registration on Saturday, April 5th, of men 
born between December 31, 1897, and April 6, 1900, for 
employment in essential occupations may prove to be 
the first stage in the first actual case of industrial con- 
scription in this country. It appears to be of a different 
order from the registration of young women, by which 
it is soon to be followed, since in the case of men above 
the present military service age limit, the possibility 
of compulsion is somewhat more clearly suggested; in the 
case of women the element of compulsion remains more 
vaguely in reserve and the emphasis is more definitely 
on guidance and persuasion. The list of exempted occu- 
pations for men in the age groups affected is the same 
as for the armed forces, and the wider significance of 
the measure is that it implies an obligation on the whole 
masculine population to participate directly in the war 
effort. In principle, service in the factory is put on the 
same footing as service in the fighting forces. Mr Bevin, 
speaking at Bristol last Saturday, stated that “ every- 
body must be a member of the working class or 
in the Army.” In practice the process of enlistment may 
very well prove to be slow and cautiously selective ; but 
the measure does at least imply something of a social 
revolution. There will be hard cases if the obligation 
is pressed. For men of these ages there is the burden of 
their fixed contracts, and some machinery will have to 
be provided for the statement of distress and the allevia- 
tion of hardship. It is not hard to imagine the difficult 
position of the ‘‘ unessential’’ solicitor of 42, with an 
average family and obligations to support them, who 
suddenly finds that his income is decimated; the most 
obvious economy will probably be a damaging interrup- 
tion of the education which he has planned for his 
children. One solution would be to make an attempt to 
place these men in employment which is not only essen- 
tial, but also relatively suited to their experience and 
former earning capacity—a formidable undertaking 
which is only loosely related to the prior consideration of 
efficiency in the war work chosen, and one which could 
hardly be generalised without discrimination against 
men accustomed to lower standards. Another solution 
would be a form of family allowances which would leave 
the man free to do his duty, while his family did not 
suffer. Actually, and unfortunately, under military con- 
scription, many families suffer, and the important thing 
is to make this new and wider obligation no less binding, 
despite the difficulties. 


* * * 


Collapse in East Africa 


March 27th was a dies mirabilis in East Africa as 
well as in the Balkans. On that day the fall both of 
Keren and of Harar was announced, and with it the prob- 
able end of all serious resistance. The subsequent rapid 
British advance to Asmara and beyond bears out the 
earlier belief that Keren was the last point at which the 
Italians could make an effective stand; and control of 
the railway and of the sea approaches to Eritrea makes 
the fall of Massawa inevitable; it is imminent at the 
time of going to press. In Abyssinia, British forces 
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are astride the Addis Ababa-Djibouti railway at 
Diredawa, and it now appears almost certain that the 
troops advancing from the south will arrive fitst in the 
race for Addis Ababa. The other race—with the rains— 
still goes in favour of the Imperial and patriot armies. 
The collapse in East Africa is doubly important in rela- 
tion to changes on other battle fronts. On the borders 
of Cyrenaica, Axis advance units have reached Mersa 
Brega, 20 miles to the north-east of El Agheila. The 

st is of no im nce, but the advance is nevertheless 
in the wrong direction. However, General Wavell will 
have the opportunity very shortly to transfer important 
numbers of his East African army to other battle zones. 
The capture of Tripoli would, of course, round off the 
brilliant Libyan campaign, but there may be other and 
more urgent calls elsewhere. 


* * * 


Reward for Work 


Last week Mr Churchill spoke of the willing sus- 
pension of their privileges by the trade unions, aad 
rightly stated that it will be a matter of honour for 
the community to see them restored and resumed after 
the war. The chief privilege not suspended is the 
right to bargain for higher wages and earnings, and Mr 
Bevin has spoken his mind on this point: “I do not 
mind what money you earn (he said), it is output I 
want.” There is sense in this. It is physical output that 
counts and, in itself, money is not a sinew of war. No 
part of the war effort should be held up for an instant 
by financial considerations; and it is an invaluable in- 
ducement to the needed transfer of labour when the 
rewards of war work oy those of less essential 
employment. But there is another point which Mr Bevin 
has never yet paused to pass judgment upon. By 
bargaining, trade unions can get higher wage rates; by 
hard work, on piece or in overtime, their members can 
multiply their earnings. But the fact still remains that 
the supply of goods which they can bid for is steadily re- 
stricted in wartime. They can only maintain or increase 
their actual consumption by someone else going cor- 
respondingly short; and that someone else must in- 
evitably be a less well-paid, that is, by and large, a less 
well-organised, worker. In any case, they will be 
baulked by higher prices and scarcity; they cannot be 
correspondingly ‘‘ better off.’’ This consideration is by 
no means confined to trade unionists; salary earners, too, 
can raid the common pool by higher bids; individually 
their bids may considerably outmatch the trade 
unionists’, though in total, because of their much smaller 
numbers, their raiding is less extensive. The solution, of 
course, in default of any pegging of wages and salaries, 
is to prevent the surpluses earned above a moderate 
living from being spent—by rationing, taxation and in- 
duced saving. Mr Bevin may not care how much the 
workers earn. But he must care how it is spent. The 
“rights? of unorganised men and women are no less 
than those of the organised. 


* * * 


War Production 


Mr Bevin does not tolerate criticism readily— 
especially when it is criticism of trade unionists. On 
Wednesday a group of employing M.P.s claimed that 
output was falling short because of absenteeism and 
slackness by workers in the war factories, who could 
not now be dismissed without official consent. The 
Minister made an indignant and partisan reply: the 
workers were doing their best ; and, if they were not, 
it was the fault of managements who did not provide 
the conditions in which men—and women—could work 
full-out. What was wrong in the present situation was 
the employers’ fault—or the fault of those who allowed 
industry’s productive power to run down before the 
war. It is the old story. The real criticism of Mr Bevin 
is that he is still too reluctant to use the powers that 
Parliament has given him, over employers and manage- 
ments no less than over workpeuple. It is a valid point 
that, when employers are no longer allowed to dismiss 
their employees, there is a corresponding obligation 
upon the Government to see that factory discipline is 
not impaired ; just as, when employees can no longer 
resign, it is the duty of the Government to see that they 
are given fair conditions suited to the best and most 
productive work. The Minister’s suggestion that his 
only function is ‘‘to supply labour and pass it on to 
the management’ was at best a quibble. His claim 
that “if he could disclose’? the changes made by 
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Ministerial Orders, it would ‘ ” the House was 
re but unhelpful. This is not a question of 

r. v. 
amount of absenteeism and slackness; on the other, 
there is some shocking management which is especially 
a deterrent to men workers and women. If it is not Mr 
Bevin’s job to put these matters right, for the sake of 
war output, it is the Government’s. ; 


* * * 


Axis Ships in Custody 


_ _ The United States Government has seized twenty- 
eight Italian and two ships lying in American 
harbours. To the complaint of the Axis Powers that the 
ships were seized “‘illegally’’, the United States 
authorities reply that their action was a legal precaution 
against sabotage. Evidence of sabo was discovered 
in a large number of the vessels and the crews are to be 
prosecuted. There is, of course, no question yet of the 
United States using the sequeste ships, which if a 
belligerent, it would have the right to do. But in the 
intermediate zone of pre-belligerency in which the 
United States lies at present, the seizing of Axis ships 
may be taken as an appropriate pre-belligerent pre- 
caution. An encouraging feature of the incident is the 
speed and decision with which the Republics of Latin 
America have followed the United States lead. Pre- 
cautions have been taken in almost all the States with 
seaboards to prevent unauthorised scuttlings or sailings; 
and all along the east and west coasts of Latin America 
Axis ships have been taken into custody or scuttled by 
their crews. It is not yet possible to estimate the loss of 
Axis tonnage, but ee compares very favourably 
with the results of Hitler’s submarine campaigns. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


It is good news that the British Government is to 
help the Burmese authorities to build a railway from 
Lashio to the Chinese frontier, thus linking Burma’s 
railway system with that of free China. Japanese air 
atacks on the Burma Road have dislocated traffic to some 
extent. The new lifeline will be a welcome contribution 
to weakening the Japanese blockade. 


* 


At the start of war the BBC Governors were reduced 
to two, and every time there has been criticism of BBC 
policy or fear of undue official pressure, the critics have 
demanded a wider and broader-minded governorship. 
Now, after the recent pacifist imbroglio, there are to 
be six governors: Sir Allan Powell and Mr C. H. G. 
Millis, who already sit ; and, in addition, Sir Ian Fraser, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Mr J. J. Mallon (of Toyn- 
bee Hall) and Mr Arthur Mann (former editor of the 


Yorkshire Post). 
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Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 
regulations and restrictions which add consider- 
ably to the trader’s difficulties. 

The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 
such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known. 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade. 

Further particulars — be obtained from 
the Manager of any or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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The Passing of Lease and Lend 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


March 138th 


I N the debate in Congress on the Lease and Lend Bill, 
the Administration employed for the second time the 
strategy adopted by the President after his election last 
November. The campaign had made clear the preference 
of the majority in the nation for the party which voters 
believed would carry forward the more vigorous policy 
with regard to the war. There was a general belief that 
the President would therefore take immediate action 
after November 5th. At the time when both friends and 
enemies expected action, the President went to the 
Caribbean, and December was well into the calendar 
when he got back. On his return, popular impatience 
was such that the right to petition was being used freely. 
Crucial executive orders were then released. 

The Lease and Lend Bill was before Congress fifty- 
eight days. At the hearings, witnesses from Lind- 
bergh to Willkie were summoned to give both sides of 
the picture. But in the debate, especially in the Senate, 
the speeches of the Bill’s proponents were short. 
Senators Wheeler, Nye, Johnson, Holman and Clark, 
who spoke hour after hour, had the floor to themselves 

-and not only the floor but most of the seats. Again, 
public sentiment accumulated on the outside. True, 
there were news-making descents on Washington ; for 
instance, by the members of the Mothers’ Crusade, who 
staged a sit-down picket before the office of war-favour- 
ing Senator Glass—and were rewarded with the comment 
that their conduct was indeed fishwifely. And there were 
floods of telegrams and letters against the Bill that set 
in motion the perennial cycle of tracing them back to 
their alleged senders and discovering what proportion 
were genuine, and what proportion had been prepared 
with the aid of the telephone book. 

But all the time everyone knew that a large propor- 
tion of both the country and Congress favoured the Bill. 
Slogans appeared to the effect that ‘“‘ While Wheeler is 
taking the floor, Hitler is taking Bulgaria.’’ As the hours 
of speechmaking lengthened, the factory origin of the 
speeches became increasingly clear ; various columnists 
and journals hazarded identification of trade-marks, 
citing parallel anti-Semitic and anti-British paragraphs 
by Nazi spokesmen. Cartoons showed the Fuehrer 
warmly commending the isolationists. At last, Senator 
Wheeler said: ‘“‘ The Administration has the votes to 
put through the Bill and I see no reason why we should 
prolong the debate.”’ The roll-call gave the Administra- 
tion two to one. 

_ The similarity of strategy in the two cases seems to 
indicate a belief on the part of the President that time 
lost when major decisions are made is time gained for 
the execution of those decisions, owing to the solidifying 
of public opinion in advance of the act. It will take the 
next few months to show whether or not that judgment 
has been correct. (A hint that the President may have 
been right were the statements of Senators Vandenberg 
and Wiley on the morrow of the vote, in which they 
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emphasised that all but a mere half-dozen Senators were 
heartily in favour of giving aid to Britain; that the 
subject recently under discussion was not the giving of 
aid but the form in which aid should be given.) 


Isolationisms 


Meanwhile, it is possible to list several current results 
of the debate. There are varieties of isolationism. Some 
of the isolationism current in the country has nothing to 
do with the issue—it is merely one manifestation of 
antagonism to Roosevelt on the part of those Repub- 
licans to whom the New Deal is the enemy—those 
Republicans whom Mr Willkie attempted to read out of 
their own party in his Lincoln Day speech on the obliga- 
tion of the Opposition to supply criticism that is con- 
structive as well as critical. 

Distinguishable from this is the isolationism of the 
generation that gave the concept its name; whose 
members have dominated our legislative attitude on 
foreign affairs for the two decades since, by a margin of 
seven votes, they prevented ratification of the League 
in 1920. Theirs is a long record: from the defeat of the 
League, through the Kellogg Pact and the defeat of the 
Court, to the Johnson Act and the neutrality legislation 
of recent years. The revision of the neutrality legislation 
in 1939 was a preliminary indication that present world 
forces cannot be treated by the application of neat verbal 
patterns. The proposal for a ‘$2,000 millions credit, which 
the younger opposition through Senator Taft attem 
to substitute for the Lease and Lend Bill, would have 
amounted to a repeal of the Johnson Act. With all the 
hours at their disposal, the traditional isolationists could 
not make a case. Almost certainly, the debate did per- 
manent damage to their long negation. 

Apart from what it did to isolationist prestige, the 
debate served to raise for preliminary discussion a 
number of further questions. Administration spokesmen 
presented the Lease and Lend Bill as a means of keeping 
the United States out of the military phases of the war. 
Their case was made along some such lines as these: 
this Bill enables the country to serve effectively as the 
arsenal of democracy ; Hitler’s way of life and the demo- 
cratic way are incompatible; the British are fighting 
Hitler ; in upholding Britain we help to maintain demo- 
cracy, and we keep from our shores a war that would 
otherwise shortly be brought here. 

A main thesis of the Administration has, therefore, 
been that this is a measure to keep us out of war. The 
Opposition, on the other hand, has insisted that passage 
of the Bill means war. As a result, the debate has given 
the country an opportunity not specifically provided by 
the Bill to consider whether we mean aid to Britain 
short of war or aid to Britain short of nothing. 

The amendments proposed at various stages of the 
debate likewise brought up points of future agenda. 
Amendments were offered: to restrict the disposition of 
American armed forces to the western hemisphere and 
thereby prevent the sending of a future AEF ; to limit 
the amount of naval material to be transferred; to 
forbid the use of American convoys. These amendments 
were all defeated, on the ground that to pass them would 
increase the confidence of the dictators by indicating 
limited confidence in the President. It was pointed out 
that the Navy is unlikely to strip itself ; that the current 
need of the democracies abroad is not man-power but 
material; that the President is on record against 
convoys. The Act as it stands, therefore, contains certain 

owers which the debate implied would not be used. 
his is a situation which will almost certainly require 
future clarification. 

Meanwhile, the political machinery has been provided 
for production and transfer of war equipment on a scale 
commensurate with the requirements of total war. The 
next phases of the test are economic. 
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Balkan Communications 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 

March 31st 
(COMMUNICATIONS are a weakness of the Balkan economy 
even at the best of times. In wartime, on the peacetime 
load of this precarious transport system is superimposed 
the burden of an additional 40 per cent of exports, which 
is normally carried by sea, and, since last autumn, a 
constant stream of German military traffic—the two 
movements running in opposite directions. Railway 
traffic is the most important. Its qraeres weakness 
throughout the Balkans is that, except for a few sections, 
all lines are single-tracked and, with their inadequate 
rolling-stock, exposed to congestion. The main inter- 
national artery is the route of the Orient Express: 
Vienna-Budapest-Belgrade-Sofia-Istanbul. With its two 
branches — Belgrade - Nish - Salonika and Budapest - 
Bucharest-Constanza—it forms the principal connect- 
ing link between Germany and South-East Europe, and 
the significance of the fact that two of the three main 
lines run through Jugoslavia should not be lost from 
view. 


sence Main Railways 
Scale of Miles 
ee eo 
0 0 60 tt 0 


There exists no direct railway communication between 
Bulgaria and Greece, a gap of twenty miles separating 
the respective termini at Petrich and Vetren. Direct 
traffic between Roumania and Bulgaria must be ferried 
across the Danube between Giurgiu and Ruse. 

In internal railway systems Jugoslavia is relatively 
best served, with railways which are supplemented by a 
river and canal system. On the other hand, communica- 
tions with the Dalmatian coast are still inadequate and 
maintained mainly by narrow-gauge railway. The defects 
of the Roumanian railway system are largely of a more 
general order, such as insufficient co-ordination between 
the Old Kingdom and the other territories, bad repair 
of the lines and of rolling-stock. In Bulgaria, the net- 
work is very thin, its total length being about 2,000 
miles, or one mile per 35 square miles of territory. Its 
specific weakness in the present situation is that the 
direction of the main lines is west-east, connecting the 
hinterland with its harbour outlets. There is only one 
main line running north-south: Ruschuk-Stara Zagora- 
Plovdiv. 

The road system follows in the main the railways. The 
most important is the transcontinental motor road run- 
ning along the historic highway Belgrade-Sofia-Istan- 
bul and parallel to the Orient Express route. From it 
a branch starts at Ederne and runs due south to Dedea- 
gatch and thence to Salonika. The main road from 
Bulgaria to Greece runs down the Struma valley ; the 





main roads; the princi road 
koplje-Monastir-F lori ika, and the Vardar road 
branching off from it south of Skoplje and leading 


The Danube Artery 


A third important medium of transport, and one which 
has gained special significance for Germany during the 
war, is river traffic—in particular, transport on the 
Danube. Before the war, most of the bulky exports to 
Germany, especially oil, were sent on the much cheaper 
sea route. Now, shipping space for river traffic is short, 
which adds to the limitations imposed by nature. The 
Danube is navigable, on the average, only for nine 
months of the year and, from the bottleneck of the Iron 
Gate upwards, only for vessels not exceeding 650 tons. 
The scarcity of tonnage is particularly felt in tankers, of 
which the total Danube fleet in the summer of 1940 was 
stated by authoritative Roumanian sources to be 278 
tons, with a capacity of 1.6 million barrels. Such a 
capacity could carry no more than one million tons a 
year, which includes shipments to other riverain coun- 
tries, notably Jugoslavia. Germany has been making 
strenuous efforts to expand oil-carrying capacity on the 
Danube and some observers estimate that this may be 
doubled in the present year. 

Another handicap of the Danube is its vulnerability. 
Traffic from Bulgaria and Roumania is dependent on a 
restricted number of ports, situated on the Lower 
Danube. On the Bulgarian side, the only Danube port of 
importance is Ruschuk, all the other ports lacking proper 
installations. Even the port of Ruschuk—which is, inci- 
dentally, an important railhead—has a limited capacity, 
its maximum peacetime traffic not exceeding 220,000 
tons per year. Its counterpart on the Roumanian shore, 
Giurgiu, is Roumania’s Danube oil port, connected by 
pipe-line with the oil region. Both this fact and its posi- 
tion on the principal les of communication between 
Roumania and Bulgaria, give it an outstanding signifi- 
cance. The other two principal Danube ports, Galatz and 
Braila, are situated on the ‘‘ Maritime Danube,”’ and 
their main function is normally the loading of sea-borne 
exports, Galatz for timber and Braila for cereals. 

Of the Black Sea ports under German control, Con- 
stanza is by far the most important. It has good 
harbour installations, including oil tanks with a storage 
capacity of 250,000 tons, and, like Giurgiu, a pipe-line 
connection with the oil region. Varna, formerly an im- 
portant grain port, has been neglected during recent 
years ; but the Germans have been busy re-equipping it 
for unloading of Russian oil and other shipments. 

Several points emerge. Perhaps the most significant 
is the fact that such commanding points in the Balkan 
communication system as Belgrade, Nish, Salonika, 
Ederne and Istanbul—to give only the most important 


‘—are outside German control. The communications on 


which Germany relies are not only sparse and over- 
burdened, but present many vulnerable points, All these 
factors impose serious limitations on Germany, whether 
she intends to use the Balkans as war granaries or as 
operational bases, and it remains to be seen if they can 
be used as both at the same time. 


Eire’s 
Growing Supply 
Difficulties 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


March 28th 
THE position in regard to the supply of wheat continues 
to give rise to a good deal of anxiety. The weather con- 
ditions have been unfavourable for sowing winter wheat, 
and an energetic — for spring sowing is being 
conducted. The success of the attempt to augment the 
output of wheat depends, to a great extent, upon the 
weather during the summer, but larger supplies of less 
sensitive crops, such as potatoes, will also available. 
Meanwhile drastic steps are being taken to economise 
existing stocks. The extraction of flour has been 
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increased to 95 per cent, sales of flour by millers have 
been restricted, the feeding of wheat and flour to live- 
stock has been prohibited, and the sale of bread in 
hotels and restaurants has been severely rationed. In 
the existing conditions at sea it would be foolish to place 
much reliance on importing wheat, but steps are being 
taken to do all that is possible in this direction. 

A company is being formed to acquire ships, by pur- 
chase or charter, and an Irish Minister has flown to the 
United States with the object of obtaining supplies. 
While these steps must be approved, it would be unwise 
to hope for too much as the result of the mere possession 
of ships. Indeed, members of the Government have, on 
several occasions, warned the public of the limitations 
of the benefits conferred by acquiring a mercantile 
marine. Assuming that ships could be purchased, their 
possession would not guarantee access to supplies of 
foodstuffs and raw materials which are urgently 
demanded by the belligerents. Even if cargoes could be 
obtained, there is no guarantee that they would reach 
Ireland in safety. Already nine Irish ships have perished 
in the war. If the ships were unarmed, they would be 
defenceless against attack, while to arm them would be 
to endanger the neutrality of Eire. The experience of 
Norway in the last war and of Sweden in this war proves 
that the possession of a mercantile marine does not 
enable a neutral country to maintain supplies in a period 
of widespread blockade. 


A Central Bank 
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It has been announced that the Government is about 
to introduce a bill to establish a Central Bank. It is 
j legitimate to assume that this bill will embody the 
at recommendations of the Banking Commission which 
a) reported in 1938 in favour of such a bank. The main 
proposal of the Commission was that the functions of the 
Currency Commission should be extended in several 
directions. Great emphasis was laid on the need for con- 
stant consultation between the Government and the 
abe) Central Bank on all matters of economic policy that 
. might have monetary repercussions. It was also recom- 
mended that the new Central Bank should have power 
to rediscount certain narrowly defined types of domestic 
assets, buf that Treasury bills should not be considered 
eligible for this purpose. The Commission refused to re- 
commend that the commercial banks should be compelled 
to hold minimum reserves in the Central Bank or that 
the Government account should be transferred to the 

new bank from the Bank of Ireland. 
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Higher Army Estimates 
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The estimates for the coming financial year amount to 
£35,322,791. The original estimate for last year was 
£30,511,359, but supplementary estimates amounting to 
more than £4,000,000 were introduced during the year. 
The estimate for the Army is £8,313,328, which is an 
increase of £1,404,498 over the expenditure in the 
: current year. It is useless to speculate how this huge 
expenditure will be financed. The yield of many taxes 

has been reduced by the war, and will be reduced still 
further unless conditions improve beyond all reasonable 
expectation. It is profoundly to be hoped that the 
Minister for Finance will not break the back of the direct 
taxpayer by raising income tax to the British level, 
which would cause additional unemployment. A retro- 
spective excess profits tax might be worth considering, 

a as a good deal of profiteering has taken place during 
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the war, but the main reliance will have to be placed 
on borrowing. The national credit is still sound, and it 
is obviously a lesser evil to increase the public debt than 
to load the taxpayer with impossible burdens. 
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The Malayan Information Agency, 
exists to provide authentic information on ail 
aspects of trade and travel in British Malaya. Agriculture, mining 
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Switzerland’s. Coal 
Shortage 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


March 2nd. 

Tue Swiss winter is not yet ended, and coal for 
domestic heating is already scarce. Switzerland in 
normal times needs 850,000 truck loads of coal for her 
own consumption ; 150,000 truck loads are required for 
heating, 100,000 for industry, and 70,000 for gas produc- 
tion. In normal years, sang 53 per cent came from 
Germany, 16 per cent from France, 13 per cent from 
Holland, 7 per cent from Britain, 4 per cent from 
Belgium, oi the remaining 7 per cent from Poland, 
U.S.A. and other countries. Since last winter, all sources 
of coal supplies—except Germany and Jugoslavia—were 
one after the other cut off, and Switzerland had to rely 
solely on German imports. These totalled 87,000 truck 
loads for 1940-41, and the deficit was about 180,000 truck 
loads, thanks to the stores accumulated during 1939 and 
the beginning of 1940. Measures were, therefore, taken 
last winter to cut down private coal consumption so as 
to enable the normal working of industry. The allowance 
of coal for heating was reduced to 60 per cent of normal 
needs ; and home resources were used to the utmost, but 
electricity, wood and peat could not fill the gap. The 
result was that new restrictions were made for the 
present winter, when private houses were only allowed 
40 per cent of normal consumption. December and 
January were abnormally cold ; and although work- 
shops, offices and schools are closed on Saturdays, 
although school Christmas holidays were lengthened, and 
although heating was calculated to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 60 deg. Fahrenheit at the highest in two rooms, 
and 45 deg. in the others, stocks dwindled rapidly and 
the Government made it clear that no further coal 
rations would be allowed. A small extra allowance was 
nevertheless made, but at the same time it was 
announced that heating would everywhere be stopped 
on March 15th. 


Trade with Germany 


According to an agreement concluded last autumn, 
Germany undertakes to deliver about one million tons of 
coal to Switzerland at a price higher by nearly 50 per 
cent than the current price in Germany. Part of it is to 
be paid in gold and another part in land products such as 
cattle, pigs, cheese and other dairy products. The agree- 
ment should to some extent ease the situation of cattle 
breeders, as, owing to the stoppage of fodder imports, 
the slaughtering of about one-third of the cows and of 
one-fifth of the pigs had been contemplated. German coal 
deliveries were fairly regular for some time, but in 
December they were stopped, and Swiss importers were 
informed that coal and coke deliveries would provision- 
ally cease for an indefinite period unless the Swiss rail- 
ways could place all the necessary rolling stock at 
Germany’s disposal. The Swiss had hitherto supplied 
only a proportion of the necessary trucks and were 
reluctant to send more to Germany. They apparently 
complied with Germany’s desire and supplied her with 
more rolling stock. Deliveries have begun again, but on 
a small scale, and if they cannot be increased there will 
be a shortage next winter, with the result that further 
restrictions will be necessary. 

Dearth of coal is only one of the hardships the Swiss 
are suffering. At present, each person is entitled in a 
month to 24 oz. of flour, maize and semola, 16} oz. of 
wheat and barley products, 26} oz. of fat and oil, 24 oz. 
of sugar, 16} oz. of rice, 16} oz. of macaroni, 8 oz. of 
dried peas and beans, and 9} oz. of butter; the sale of 
meat, fresh milk and cheese remains unrestricted. 

A new and great effort is to be made to increase home 
production and to double the area under cultivation. The 
present 440,000 acres under cultivation enable the feed- 
ing of half the population, and it is estimated that 
another 300,000 or 400,000 acres may be added. Thanks 
to the increase in the cultivated area decided in 1939, 
the yield of agriculture, which was 1,289 million francs 
in 1939, rose to 1,491 millions in 1940, and it is expected 
to exceed 2,000 millions in 1941. The main difficulty is 
the lack of labour. The Government has consequently 
issued a decree enabling it to make land work com- 
pulsory for several classes of persons: the unemployed ; 
persons who have no special activity but are physically 
fit ; and those who have some knowledge of land work. 
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Repression in 
Czechoslovakia 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


March 26th. 


Arrer an economic and racial drive against the Jews, 
the Germans arrested their intelligentsia and are pro- 
ceeding against the “‘legionaries.” The latest step is a 
system of terrorisation of civil servants, to assure the 
Nazis unquestioned mastery of the administration, 

The Jews are very much impoverished, and hardly any 
Jewish shops remain. Cases of the blackmailing of Jews 
by Nazis are very common. In Prague and Brno, Jewish 
members of the community, including the old and in- 
firm, have had to sweep up the streets. Jewish children 
are excluded from all schools, both elementary and 
secondary, and the Ministry of Education has forbidden 
Czech teachers to give private lessons to Jewish 
children. 

The most striking attempt to break the Czech spirit 
is the blow against the legionaries. During the last war, 
150,000 Czechoslovaks fought in the Allied armies 
against the Central Powers. When the Czechoslovak 
Republic was founded they became national heroes, 
obtained prominent positions and were organised into a 
powerful association. After the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia, they did not cease to be the backbone of resist- 
ance against the Nazis. The Germans called them “ serfs 
of Jewish - plutocratic - Britishers, who deserted the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire to fight the Germans,” and 
accused them, probably quite correctly, of representing 
the same anti-German spirit as in 1914-18. Their central 
building, ‘‘ Bajkal,’’ and all the other property of the 
organisation, was confiscated and delivered to the Nazis. 

After the drive against the Jews and the legionaries 
came a campaign aimed at control of the civil service. 
An order provides for the immediate dismissal of any 
civil servant who is not sufficiently “‘ public spirited,”’ 
in other words, who does not work for the Germans. 
Consequently, every civil servant is in constant fear of 
losing his position by a careless word. What applies to 
the 300,000 civil servants also applies to the 500,000 
privately-employed clerks, who are under the super- 
vision of Nazi Commissioners, and to the 2,000,000 
workers, who are still allowed to have their shop 
stewards—but only if these are Nazis. This new device, 
therefore, keeps the whole nation, from the puppet 
Government to the worker, under constant pressure. 

The Germanisation of Czechoslovak industry has been 
furthered considerably by the recent transfer to the 
Prague Union Bank of the capital of the important 
Berg und Hiittenwerke mining and foundries joint-stock 
company, which was owned by the Union Européenne 
Industrielle et Financiére in Paris. The Czech Union 
Bank in Prague, the spearhead of German economic 
penetration in the Protectorate since October, 1938, is 
to be regarded merely as a Prague branch of the 
Dresdner Bank. The majority of the shares of the Berg 
und Hiittenwerke, which was held by the former leading 
Czech Zivnostenska Banka, was already transferred to 
the Czech Union Bank last year. The collapse of France 
enabled the Germans to take possession of the French 
holdings of Czech companies. 

While the well-to-do classes complain that the food 
rations are not sufficient for them, poor families cannot 
even obtain the complete ration to which they have a 
right, as a result of the high prices, which have risen by 
’s much as 150 per cent compared with last year. The 
bonuses granted by law are not sufficient to make up for 
the discrepancy in price. 


Burma and the War 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 
March 21st. 


With an area equalling that of Metropolitan France and 
. population exceeding sixteen millions, Burma_is 
Chi ing a noteworthy contribution towards the war. The 

ele of the Shan States, like the Indian Princes, placed 
their resources at the service of his Majesty as soon as 
det, was declared. Burma is providing for the effective 

efence of her 2,000-mile long land frontier, along China, 
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fine, She is clso a ay - stare 
ine, is iverting energies to increasing 
output of such products as are valuable for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. vers 

_ Burma has acquired additional strategic importance 
in the last year or two. W between two of the most 
densely ated and least bellicose countries in the 
world— and China—she was at peace with her 
neighbours and the gutside world, With the advent of 
aerial warfare, with Japan’s attack on China and eyes 
on the South Sea possessions, tension is knocking at 
Burma’s land frontiers. The entire cost of her defence 
was met from her own resources, Four years ago her 
Defence Services cost Rs.1,26,67,000, and the Frontier 
Force another Rs.54,00,000 annually. With the outbreak 
of war, defence expenditure has increased. Including 
capital outlay on aviation, military estimates for 1940- 
41 exceed Rs.3 crores. The four regular battalions of the 
Burma Rifles have been augmented in strength and a 
fifth one is being formed. Also, a number of technical 
units—Army Signals, Animal Transport Company and 
ancillary units—have been raised. The Burma Auxiliary 
Force includes four infantry battalions, and a brigade 
of artillery, which is also responsible for manning the 
coastal batteries and anti-aircraft defences. The Terri- 
torial Force now comprises three battalions. Further- 
more, Burma possesses a naval patrol craft and an 
Auxiliary Air Unit. In addition, there are six irregular 
battalions of the Burma Frontier Force and a seventh 
unit is now being constituted. The Burma War Donation 
Fund, inaugurated in March, 1940, now exceeds 
£200,000. Part of this sum has been used in the purchase 
of the Burma Fighter Squadron of the RAF. 

With the creation of the Defence Council the country’s 
vast and varied resources are being mobilised for war 
purposes. The principal crops include paddy, oilseeds, 
maize, wheat and cotton, while rubber and tea con- 
stitute the leading plantation products. Nearly half the 
total area of Burma is under forests yielding teak, whose 
hardness and durability and importance for ship- 
building are well known. No Empire country east of 
Suez produces such a comprehensive range of mineral 
products indispensable for war. The value of Burma’s 
mineral and metal production has expanded more than 
three-fold since the last war, from Rs.3,33,33,000 (1914- 
18 average) to over Rs.10,13,83,000 (1934-88 average). 
After Trinidad, Burma is the leading producer of petro- 
leum in the Empire. She is the principal or of 
aviation petrol and lubricating oil for the RAF 
units operating east of Suez. The Bawdin mines in the 
Northern Shan Estates account for large tonnages of 
lead, zinc, copper, and silver, and smaller quantities of 
nickel and cobalt. As during the last war Burma is 
supplying the bulk of Allied tungsten requirements and 
far from negligible tonnages of tin. 


Burma Exports (1939-40) 
Value in Lakhs of Rupees (1 Lakh = £7,500) 


Rs. (Lakhs) 
PAR EEL as 3,048,664 tons............ 24,10. 28 
Mineral oil .................. 222 million gallons 12,0557 
Metals and ores ............ 139,424 tons _........... 6,19-50 
WO) as ideas cek tees ai 224,438 c. toms ......... 3,11.00 
OE ik echt cus 9,970 tons ............ 50-01 


China’s Lifeline 


Chungking breathes through Burma. This road is im- 
portant for the shipment of exports from China—tung- 
sten, antimony, tin, mercury, tung oil, etc., to finance 
war imports—trucks, petrol, arms, munitions, war 
chemicals and medical supplies. Since the Burma Road 
was reopened last October the flow of traffic has in- 
creased markedly. At first only 40 trucks, carrying a 
cargo of about 100 tons, exclusive of petrol, were daily 
using the highway. By mid-January nearly 160 trucks, 
carrying a cargo of 450 tons, were daily using the new 
route. ; 
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parallel with a fall in distributable profits. For reports able that industry should have at its disposal securities 


ae . é este the case against EPT in its present form was of all projects of capital expenditure waiting upon 
examined in The Economist early in November, the official sanction is too alarming to contemplate. The 
ae publication of some hundreds of company accounts and tasks which will have to be performed will call for the 
ts, the strictures of an almost equal number of company minimum of delay and a high degree of both initiative 
a chairmen have helped to confit the conclusions then and boldness. However possible it might be in theory 
Te reached, At a time when a large section of industry to plan industrial rehabilitation so as to meet domestic 
it ‘ was pushing its plant and personnel to ever greater needs, foreign trade must involve the taking of many 
a: | efforts in the national service, and when a further sub- risks, and in many industries it will be impossible wholly 
i ; stantial proportion was still reaping the benefits of to dissociate the one activity from the other. To achieve 
ra ; restocking sales, an appreciable rise in earnings has gone the best results at the earliest possible date, it is desir- 
# i 
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HH published during 1940, a rise of 9.2 per cent in the gross which can be sold, or pledged, in order to tide over the 
ott figure becomes a fall of almost 2 per cent in the net period when the public as a whole may have little 
fe figure, although, during a substantial part of the period inclination to put its savings into concerns which have 
1 ne covered, EPT was at 60 per cent. Actually, the effect of to prove their ability to make good in the changed 
f iF { the tax was greater than appears, for there is a growing conditions. If a post-war depression is to be avoided, 
i H i prone of publishing even the gross figure after both wartime financial policy must take account of that in- 
ul : ‘PT and depreciation. The lack of reliable figures for tention from the start. Already, opportunities which 
it the latter charge makes it difficult to arrive at a just would have favoured a rapid revival of private demand 
alt conclusion as to how far company managements are —such as Mr. Keynes’ compulsory savings—have been 
ia sacrificing future financial strength to a desire to limit neglected, and there can be no doubt that to deprive 
iat dividend reductions. All that can be said with any industry of liquid resources, at a time when heavy capital 
it certainty is that, where depreciation is shown, it is | outlays will be called for, will greatly delay the change- 
a usually higher on the year, but that the rise frequently over. If official control is necessary, it can be effected 
| | : appears very moderate, as some of the companies are through the machinery of priorities already in existence. 
pa certainly working their plant both longer, and under less This is in no sense a plea for allowing industry to 
oF ideal conditions, than was the case in 1938-39. This would accumulate huge reserves with which to launch into new 
i seem to mean that liquid capital is already beginning and untried fields, but merely a suggestion that liquid 
mi | to run down, and will run down still more rapidly with resources should be maintained at a level which will 
i | | ee tax at its maximum unless dividends are severely won the restoration of physical capital to its pre-war 
fi : : cut, ; condition. 

f t _ It is clear that a depletion of working capital is If it were necessary to base the argument for some 
1 inevitable unless either the company has a favourable variation of EPT, as at present administered, solely on 
Hi basic period for EPT, or the board is prepared to cut its ill-effects on a large section of industry, the case 
Hit dividends considerably. It is true that there is a special would be strong enough. But experience of the past few 
: | . allowance under EPT for renewals on plant put to war months goes a long way to confirm the views expressed 
4s } } purposes, and that this may be extended so as to rank in The Economist, and elsewhere, that the removal 
a as a permissible deduction in calculating Income Tax. of all incentive to maximum profits leads, inevitably, 
i But the maximum is 10 per cent, not a high figure for to some laxity in keeping down costs even if, in the 
| a machinery which may be working twenty-four hours a circumstances of the hour, patriotism, or the spirit of 
a day, seven days a week. Further, the special allowance self-preservation, urges the manager to over-work plant, 
| : _ - apply to machinery installed prior to January, despite the fact that to do so, after allowing for higher 
Hi 937, that is to say to a very large part of industry’s wear and tear, means a smaller net return. The time 
SF normal equipment. Nor is this all, for the percentages is fast approaching when virtually all production will 
AY . are calculated on cost. Replacement value, when replace- be for Government account or for private necessaries, 
afl ment is possible, has already risen substantially, and the cost of which helps to determine wage bills and the 
rt the indications are that the rise in prices will go further pricing of service contracts. The mere mathematics of 
i i yet. In fact, EPT at 100 per cent—whose effect upon the position suggest strongly that a reduction in tax 
Bt distributable profits has yet to be seen—coupled with would advantage the Exchequer. An example, rather 
ee inflationary finance, threatens to leave large sections of oversimplified it is true, may help to put the matter 
a it British industry, not only with much plant out of date, in perspective. On the unlikely assumption that a firm 
a | worn out, or redundant, but without the funds to replace makes as much as 20 per cent profit on turnover, before 
ab ie or convert it. Considerable capital consumption is inevit- tax, and that, at the existing level of earnings, one- 
Hig able in total war, and it is far from being the case that third is taken in EPT, the Treasury would make a profit 
| re ; EPT will be solely responsible for this condition. It does, on the change if a reduction in the tax from 100 to 85 
a | however, affect a ~— of industries on which the per cent were a sufficient inducement to cause the 
(Fi 7 country relies, not only for reconstruction at home, but management to resist a 2 per cent risc in costs—or effect 
nh | for the restoration of its export trade. These include an equivalent reduction—on the further assumption 
Ft — and steel, engineering, electrical equipment, motors that the whole of the product were sold, directly or 
| i ween tga myc agi Vo of oe woes eeery— indirectly, to the Government. It need hardly be said 
iE eaeen hieeiee ae av! ny ected—and, to some that if, in this connection, either the rate of profit 
iA & It ais = ta Beg at , nee or the share taken in EPT is lower, the profit to the 
a i _ ft can, of course, gued that finance is a secondary Chancellor on making the change is greater. On the 
oe consideration ; that the Government, having taken the whole, it may be taken as established that the claims of 
4 i: eee out of industry to meet its war needs, can put many accountants that the full 100 per cent EPT actu- 
aaa fo a —— when the time comes, and that the need ally costs the Government money are reasonable. So 
aR | : rin are to obtain finance will enable the authorities evident is it that no loss can occur from a reduction 
i if wine the p See eet, br igriernd - ects have priority. of the rate that it is hard not to see, in any effort to 
hh ot induatee Wilt Ge cheer te rig te ley control retain the full rate, a confusion of thought as to the 
on ote ree Mager Probe the: Secat - ao to say at effect of allowing industry to retain a claim for materials 
Bn ii ets Gee highly probable. B Juose control and labour at some future date—to be determined by 
a | ia yp - But the prospect the authorities—and the effect which the emergence of 
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such a claim would have now on the superior demands 
of the services and the export market. It is the same 
lack of clear thinking which withholds immediate com- 
sation for air-raid damage, because it is not usually 
jrable that workers and supplies should, at once, be 
made available for replacement. _ 

In addition to these national considerations, which are 
of the first importance, there remain a host of inequities 
as between one industry and another, between the new 
and progressive firm and the established group, between 
the extractive and plantations industries, and so on, 
which call, even in wartime, for more consideration than 
they have yet received. Of the mass of complaints 
made public, and suggestions for their cure, a very high 
percentage is concerned with the need for adjustment 
of some detail, but the desired result is always to enable 
the payer of the tax to retain a larger proportion of his 
earnings, it being frequently explicitly stated that in no 
case would such sums be available for distribution or 
spending in wartime. ey ' 

It is probable that the original intention in imposing 
the tax was as much to take the profit out of war as to 
increase revenue. Actually, in its existing form, it tends 


to make a maximum war effort of no present adva: 
and a grave threat to the future. of some of the fi 
concerned. This threat applies to the whole livelihood 
their ree well as to the income of 
not a few of whom are industrial workers. It is 
ee ee ee a lengthy ) 
ts, but this would involve a costly expendi- 
ture of time by Government servants and a —s which 
is undesirable, It would be more expeditious and there- 
fore, in the circumstances, more expedient, to adopt the 
suggestion, made in The Economist in November last, 
namely, a flat rate cut in the tax to 85 or 80 per cent, 
the amounts so retained to be blocked, normally until 
after the war, and in case until permission to spend 
them had been granted. Such a measure would not 
reduce the flow of funds into the Exchequer, except 
where permission was given, and it can scarcely 
denied that it would help to keep down prices. Industries 
would be assured, if profits sufficed, of accumulating 
some reserve against the effects of war strain on their 
plant and toward the finance of post-war adjustments, 
upes whose speedy completion the avoidance of a period 
of depression largely Tasenia 


fi 


Finance and Banking 


The Turn of the Quarter 


The turn of the quarter was attended by a decided 
spasm of stringency in the short loan market. The 
banks had been drained of cash in the last days of the 
financial year by substantial transfers of tax money. 
They were, therefore, unwilling to buy bills or to extend 
their short loan accommodation to the discount market. 
The market, for its part, had concentrated its applica- 
tions at last week’s tender for Treasury bills on the 
June 30 maturities, which had to be taken up and paid 
for on Monday, the last day of the quarter. As the 
market syndicate obtained an allotment of 28 per cent 
of its application—as compared with 17 per cent. the 
previous week—the amount of bills which it had to take 
up on Monday was considerable. The position on that 
day was further strained by some calling of funds by 
overseas banks. The discount market was _ therefore 
forced to seek relief in moderate sales of bills to the 
official buyer, who took early June maturities at 1 per 
cent. Official assistance was also required on Tuesday, 
as the dividend moneys disbursed on that day had not 
percolated sufficiently to affect the short loan position. 
On that day the official buyer took some late May as 
well as early June maturities. By Wednesday the 
position was easing appreciably, and in the afternoon 
the discount market was again able to obtain ? per cent 
money from non-clearing banks. The Bank return, how- 
ever, still reflects a decidedly taut position. The repay- 
ment of advances made to the India Council in con- 
nection with the repatriation of India Government 
stocks had begun, and the item of discounts and 
advances show a reduction of £8,461,000, still leaving 
it well above its normal level at £36,814,000. As, in 
addition, Government securities show a slight drop and 
the note circulation is £8,146,000 higher, bankers’ 
deposits find themselves no less than £17,144,000 down 
on the week at the comparatively low level of 
£101,452,000. The further repayment of temporary 
accommodation to the India Council will probably exert 
a contractionist influence on the volume of bank cash 
for the next week or so, but there is amie scope in the 
present level of Government securities for appropriate 
neutralising operations. 


* * * 
More Treasury Bills 


Last week’s Treasury bill tender was made note- 
worthy for two reasons. In the first place, the bills 
tendered for included the June 30th maturities, on which 
the market naturally concentrated its applications. More 
important was the revelation that the amount to be 
offered for tender on Friday of this week would be in- 
creased to £70 millions. The maximum on offer at the 
weekly tenders had remained unchanged at £65 millions 
ever since May 10, 1940, and it had been very widely 
assumed in the market that the consequent limit of £845 
millions of Treasury bills issued through the tender 
would remain the effective ‘ ceiling ”’ for this part of the 


floating debt. With the introduction of the Treasury 
deposits in July last, the tender issue of Treasury bills 
ceased to provide the elastic element in the floatin 
debt, that position being usurped by the new forth o 
direct borrowing from the banks. 
the creation of this alternative form of short-term 
finance the issue of Treasury bills would have had to 
expand considerably, and the authorities probably 
believed that the discount market, which still provides 
the principal channel for feeding the banks with bills, 
did not deserve the profits that would accrue from the 
increase. 2 


The question which has been widely asked this week 
is whether the increase in the amount of bills to be 
offered indicates a fundamental change of policy and is 
the signal] for a return to a more elastic bill issue than 
has prevailed over the past ten months. The market 
would be well advised to moderate its hopes in this 
respect. It is probable that the increase in the amount 
of bills to be offered has been made in response to the 
known fact of the large increase which has recently 
occurred in the official outside demand for bills. It is, 
however, somewhat paradoxical that the increase in the 
supply of these bills should coincide with the departure 
of a considerable amount of Indian Reserve Bank money 
previously employed in the short loan and. discount 
markets but now absorbed by the repatriation of India 
Government sterling securities. The market syndicate, 
whose applications for bills will increase with the rise in 
the total of bills on offer, should thus receive a two-fold 
benefit—from the increase in the volume of bills on offer 
and from some reduction in the official outside competi- 
tion for them. The near future, however, is likely to 
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show that Treasury deposits will remain the truly elastic 
element in the floating debt. 


* * * 


Floating Debt Changes 

The Exchequer return showing the floating debt 
position at the close of the Sudiechal year does not pro- 
vide accurate material for # comparison of changes in 
its constituent elements over the previous month. The 
return gives the position at the close of business on 
Monday last, and the latest changes in the debt position 
are thus obscured by the uneven incidence of Treasury 
bill and Treasury deposit payments and maturities over 
the week. It may, for example, be assumed that the 
bulk of this week’s bills had been paid for by the time 
the return was drawn up, while the week’s maturities 
were more evenly spread over the week. It follows that 
the amount of bills outstanding on March 31 was tem- 
porarily swollen by anything between £45,000,000 and 
£55,000,000. In the light of this, the actual decrease of 
about £3,000,000 in the total of Treasury bills outstand- 
ing over the month of March seems to indicate an appre- 
ciable reduction in the outstanding volume of bills 
issued through the tap. A similar reduction occurred to- 
wards the end of March, 1940, when the movement 
could be more accurately measured as weekly returns of 
the floating debt position were still published at the 
time. The same vitiating factor affects a comparison of 
the Treasury deposits total. This has risen over the 
month by £74,500,000 to £429,500,000, while if a tally 
of weekly issues and maturities is taken, the amount out- 
standing over the four weeks ended March 29 should 
have increased by £50,000,000 only. The Exchequer was 
thus well provided with funds over the turn of the 
financial year and there was no need for recourse to 
borrowing from the Bank. The usual monthly table 
showing the respective contributions of revenue and 
borrowing to financing expenditure will be found in the 
Budget Supplement on page 440. 





* * * 


Rupee Fluctuations 


After sixteen months of complete stability there 
was a small disturbance in the rupee-sterling rate on 
Monday of this week, and since then the rate has be- 
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haved in a manner almost reminiscent of a free market, 
The rate had been held steady since October, 1989, at 
ls. 5téd.-ls. 6red., thus giving a middle rate equal to 
the statutory parity of 1s. 6d. On Monday last the 
middle rate was brought down to 1s. 5 59/64d. and the 
spread between buying and selling vrices fixed by the 
eserve Bank widened from 3d. to s:d. Since then the 
middle price has risen to 1s. 563/64d. with a spread 
of s:d. These are movements which would pass a 
unnoticed under normal market conditions, [hey are 
brought into prominence, first, because of the long- 
established rigid stability they have disturbed, a 
secondly, because in these days of exchange control a 
shift of rates is a matter of conscious policy on the part 
of the authorities and not the answer of a free market 
to the interplay of demand and supply. The reason which 
led the Reserve Bank of India to make this adjustment 
in its sterling rates appears to have been a sudden 
demand for sterling from Indian investors after the 
completion of the operation begun with the Vesting 
Order on a number of India Government sterling 
securities. As a result of this Order certain investors 
in India who previously held sterling securities found 
themselves with rupees. Since the reasons for their 
previous purchases of sterling securities presumably 
still held good, they immediately proceeded to recon- 
vert their rupees into sterling preparatory to reinvesting 
these funds in the London market. Faced with this non- 
commercial demand for sterling, the Reserve Bank both 
lowered its rate and widened the spread against the 
potential buyers. There was an element of harsh dealing 
in this manceuvre, since the operators concerned were 
in the first place compelled to sell their sterling securities 
and accept repayment at the previous official rate of 
exchange. Then, as soon as they wished to undo the 
operation, the rate was moved against them. The fact 
that this should have been done is a token of the Indian 
authorities’ desire to discourage such a movement of 
capital, though, again, this seems surprising, in view 
of the substantial creditor balance at which India’s 
account of international payments—and in particular 
sterling payments—is still running. It should be stressed 
that despite shipping and other difficulties India’s 
balance of payments, both with the rest of the Empire 
and with the dollar area, remains active. The recent 
movement in the rupee rate is, therefore, contrary to 
the underlying trend of the market. 


Investment 


Easy Money and Budget Fears 


Uncertainties as to what the forthcoming Budget, 
now imminent, will produce, and of the effects of inten- 





FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 =100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 





sified national effort, aided by a fuller realisation of the 
results of EPT, continued throughout the month of 
March to contend for the determination of market senti- 


ment with the consequences of plentiful supplies of short 
money and of disbursements and dividend payments to 
the individual investor. During the early part of the 
month, political and military developments were on the 
whole adverse, but it is improbable that they played 
any substantial part in determining price levels. It is 
significant that such recovery as followed the Jugoslav 
revolt lasted scarcely forty-eight hours and that victories 
over Italy, on land and sea, failed to prolong it 
appreciably, in face of the attitude of Vichy France. 
In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that, to 
the extent that financial factors triumphed over others, 
the effect was visible mainly in fixed-interest stocks. The 
indices both of The Financial News, which appear above, 
and of The Institute of Actuaries, of which the salient 
points are tabulated below, show recoveries in the funds 
more than outweighing the slight reverse of February, 
and a continuance of the decline in equities, which in 
that month succeeded on a seven months’ improvement. 
Actually, the fixed-interest index of The Financial News 
is at its highest since the end of August, 1938, which 
was, incidentally, the same as the level a year before. 

he recession in equities on the month was slight and 
has already been made good in part. 


* * * 


Closing Margins 


The renewed improvement in the Funds, ontsyne 
the “‘ irredeemables ’’ and 8} per cent War Loan, whi 

can no longer be included in that class, to the highest 
levels for over four years, has gone hand in hand with a 
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further narrowing of the margin between 

stocks and most other fixed-interest securities. 8 
tendency, however, stops short of industrial preferences, 
among which only those of the distributive section show 
a decline in yield. The figures extracted from The 
Actuaries’ Investment Indez, and given below, bring out 
these movements as well as some of the principal changes 
in equities. 

ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 























Price Indices . 
(Dee. 31, 1928= 100) Yields per cent 

Group and Number 
of Securities Mar. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | June | Jan. | Mar. 
26, 28, 25, 26, 25, 28, 26, 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 

Fized luterest. 
24% COMBOS .....0-eeseeeeeee 128-9 |137-5 |137-4 |138-2 | 3-53 | 3-24 | 3-23 
ide Corporations (4)... [128-5 |128-3 [129-3 130-4 | 3-79 | 3-63 | 3-57 
Total Indust. Debs. (43)... |111-2 |108-2 |108-5 |110-0 | 4-58 | 4-39 | 4-32 
Distributive Preference (22) | 71-6 | 63-1 | 63-4 | 63-8 | 6-44 | 5-73 | 6-13 
Total Indust. Pref. (101) 97°3 | 90-9 | 91-2 | 91-0 | 5-52 | 4-96 | 4-98 
Ordinary Shares 

Investment Trusts (9) ...... 38-0 | 32-7 | 33-3 | 33-5 | 6-64 | 7-24 | 7-08 
Building Materials (6) ...... 49-0 | 62-3 | 60-3 | 56-8 [11-63 | 4-53 | 4-99 
Elect. Manufacturing (13) . [121-2 [113-6 | 112-4]113-1 | 7-51 | 5-65 | 5-68 
GBD) osc dcesecdacotedeccecice 82:4 | 61-2 | 55-9 | 55-9 | 7-00 | 6-65 | 7-32 
Total Productive (90) ... | 63-4 | 54-7 | 52-7 | 52-1 | 9-35 | 6-42 | 6-54 
GOGSOE TEED cocusnssccncersses 44-7 | 34-9 | 33-7 | 33-0 | 9°55 | 5-63 | 6-35 
Total Distributive (29) ... | 44-7 | 34-7 | 33-5 | 33-4 | 8-73 | 5-77 | 6-18 
Total Miscellaneous (40) 65-9 | 58-4 | 57-0 | 56-4 | 8-46 | 6-23 | 6-32 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL (15%) 59-3 | 50-8 | 49-1 | 48-6 | 9-01 | 6-26 | 6-42 





The fall in total equities on the month is very much less 
than that of February, and there are a number of im- 
provements against the general trend. These include 
insurance, investment trust and aircraft shares, as well 
as home rail and shipping equities. It is also interesting 
to note a resumption of the rise in electrical equipment, 
which suffered a reverse in February on fears of curtail- 
ment of domestic demand, just as they did in September 
last, when export trade was threatened with contraction. 
The changes of the month, whether up or down, are, 
however, too moderate to form the base for any but 
tentative conclusions. It is probable that, with the 
budget out of the way, there will be a recrudescence of 
the recent tendency to invest in equities of companies 
whose post-war prospects appear good, provided that 
the immediate outlook is not too depressing for their 
particular trade. 


* * * 


Closer Working in Steel Industry 


That there is room for closer co-operation, even in an 
industry as closely integrated as steel, is well known, 
and what promises to be an important development in 
this direction has just been made known. The announce- 
ment took the innocent form of new appointments to 
the boards of Stewarts and Lloyds and The United Steel 
Companies, which result in Sir Walter Benton Jones, 
chairman of the latter, sitting on the board of the 
former, while Mr Alan Macdiarmid, chairman of 
Stewarts, and Mr Richard Summers, who occupies that 
post on John Summers, become directors of United 
Steel. The two concerns last named were already co- 
operating in the erection by John Summers of a new 
American strip mill, and the changes, as well as the 
appointment of Mr Neville Rollason, Managing Director 
of John Summers, to that post on United Steel, point 
to further tightening of the alliance. The entry of 
Stewarts and Lloyds into this field is, however, a new 
and important departure. It greatly extends their 
sphere of interest, which had already been widened by 
the acquisition of Stanton Iron in October, ‘1939. 
Through their alliance with Tube Investments, and their 
subsidiaries throughout the Empire, excluding Canada, 
this concern now has influence in a very wide 
ene area over many important sections of the 
trade, 


* * * 


The First Quarter’s Capital Issues 


The tables of capital issues, compiled each quarter 
by The Economist, reveal an even greater subjec- 
tion of the market to Government requirements than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1940. Aggregate 
issues are slightly below those of the previous year, and, 
calculated on the “‘ new basis,’’ which includes issues 
by permission to deal, the total has declined from 
£376,833,800 to £330,254,200, while the figure of Govern- 
ment issues is down from £371,825,000 to £827,344,300. 

her issues amount to some £2,900,000 against some 
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Extracts from the 88th Annual Report to be 
presented to the Shareholders at the 
Annual General Meeting at Halifax 

on Monday, April 7th, 1941 


ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES 
£1,976.850 


MORTGAGE assets ... £100,539.381 


LIQUID ASSETS 
In Trustee Securities ... £17,720,140 


Cash at Banks andin hand £6,113,837 
TOTAL ASSETS ... £125,068,992 


SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS 
£118,505,404 


PROFITS—The balance of profit for the year 
after — provision for all management 
expenses, Income-Tax, National Defence 
Contribution, and Interest due to Depositors 
up to the date of the accounts amounted to 
£2,850,145. Appropriations have been made 
to Investing Shareholders of Interest and 
Bonus £2,657,952. 


TOTAL RESERVE FUNDS 
AND UNDIVIDED profit £5,992,778 


COPY OF BALANCE SHEET FREE ON APPLICATION 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.1.8. .&. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL OD. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE ‘ 
HALIFAX HOUSF, STRAND, W.C.3a 


CITY OFFICE---62 MOORGATE E.C.a 


BIRMINGHAM . %-28, Colmore Row 
BELFAST . 14 Donegall Square West 
EDINBURGH . 4, George Street 
GLASGOW. 119, St. Vincent Street 
LEEDS .. . 838 Commercial Street 
LIVERPOOL - . . 87, Dale Street 
MANCHESTER .. 1%) 6=De,nagate 
SHEFFIELD . . 49-55 Surrey Street 


Over 400 Branches throughout the Kingdom 
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£5,000,000. Of Government 





Tazz I.—Torat Borrowrme (Million £) 
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1928 

By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) 100 
1928 ...... 85-8 1-0 47-6 | 134-4 21-6 13-0 | 169-0 100 
1930 ...... 0-3 1-5 14-1 15-9 3°5 0-2 19-6 il 
1940 ...... 371-8 Nil 0-7 | 372-5 0-1 Nil 372-6 220 
19462. ..3... 327-3 Ni Nil 327-3 2-5 Nil 329-8 190 
1935 

Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal*’ (New Basis) = 100 
1033 ...... 3-0 3-8 57°4 64-2 9-1 1-4 74-7 100 
eee 0-3 1-5 21-6 | 23-4 8-2 0-2 31-8 43 
1940 ...... 371-8 Nil 4-6 | 376-4 0-4 Nil 376-8 505 
1941 ...... 327-3 Nil Nil 327-3 2-9 Nil 330-2 442 

* Including county and public board loans. 
Taste Il.—Torat Company Issvgs (Million £) 
Old Basis New Basis 

First Quart petty seagate —— $$$ 

of Years 1938 | 19389 | 1940 | 1941 1938 ; 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Debentures......... 3-3 3-1 Nil Nil 7-1 6-3 1-0 0-2 
Preference ......... 2-3 0-9 0-1 Nil 3-8 1-6 0:3 Nil 
Ordinary......: ak 9-6 5-2] 0-6 2-5 || 20-5 | 13-5 3:7 2-7 
a 15-2 9-21 0-7 2-5 || 31-4 | 21-4 5-0 2-9 

Taste III. 


ANnALysis oF New CapiTat APPLICATIONS 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Old Basis New Basis 


First First First First 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1940 1941 1940 1941 


£ £ £ £ 
British Government Loans [371,825,000] 327,344,300 | 371,825,000 |327,344,300 
ines Nil 


Us sisicns tusckpceten sien Y 2,500,000 49,300 2,530,100 
Breweries and Distilleries 99,000 Nil 158,400 Nil 
Stores and Trading ......... Nil Nil 1,250,000 Nil , 
Estate and Land ......... 142,400 Nil 142,400 19,000 
AU GT Nil Nil 5,100 Nil 
Iron, Coal, Steel, &c. .... 202,000, Ni 202,000 255,000 
Electric Light & Telegraph Nil Nil 351,800 Nil 
Tramways and Omnibus... Nil Nil 754,500 Nil 
Motor Traction, &c.......... Nil Nil 80,900 Nil 
Gas and Water............... Nil Nil 641,100 105,800 
Hotels, Theatres, ete. ...... Nil Nil 60,100 Nil 
Manufactur’g & Miscel’s... 303,100 Nil 1,313,200 Ni 

Totals ............... |372,571,500] 329,844,300 | 376,833,800 |330,254,200 

* * * 


Municipal Conversion Terms 


The Treasury has now announced its decision as to 
the means by which the conversion of some £32,500,000 
of stocks of local authorities, carrying optional redemp- 
tion rights, is to be dealt with. As was suggested in The 
Economist of March 29th, no attempt is to be made to 
substitute a single joint issue for the separate loans, but, 
as was the case even before the war, the terms of all 
offers are to be identical. Also a further step has been 
taken by massing the offers at two points in time, 
instead of allowing them to be spread, more or less 
evenly, over a period of months. The plan, as at present 
disclosed, is that all local authorities, desiring to exercise 
their rights of conversion, are to date their announce- 
ments as from aan st, giving either three or six manths’ 
notice to present holders, as is required by the terms of 
issue. Making allowance for a partial re t in cash, 
already announced by Birkenhead, and the inclusion of 
two port stocks, this would appear to mean that some 








OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS exceed £17,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDEN MARINE 
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£26,000,000 will be dealt with on A Ist, and. about. 
£9,000,000 on November Ist. The section will in- 


clude all the loans with maturity dates 1 and, it 
would seem, the 5 per cent stocks 1941-61 of Hull and 
Liverpool, while the latter covers the 54 per cent stocks 
1941-61 of Birmingham, Live and d and the 
5 per cent stock 1941-51 of ke-on-Trent. While no 
official intimation has been given as to the exact terms 
on which all these offers are to be made it is highly 
probable that they will take the form of stock of rela- 
tively long life, carrying interest at 3} per cent and 
issued at par. Two corporations, the City of London and 
Hull, have already made applications to convert. 


Company Notes 


Vickers Group 


Accounts of the Vickers group for 1940 necessarily 
provide scant information of the past year’s industrial 
record. The profit figure disclosed by the holding com- 
pany, Vickers Limited, shows a decline, after tax, from 
£1,260,711—adjusted for tax on preference dividends— 
to £1,188,651, on a comparable basis. As in the two pre- 
vious years, the ordinary shareholders receive 10 per 
cent, while the carry-forward is raised from £480,188 
to £651,821, after allocating £250,000 to contingencies 
reserve, and the rate of ordinary earnings is up from 
20.2 to 21.9 per cent. Vickers-Armstrongs, one of the 
operating concerns, is declaring a dividend of 7 per cent 
tax free, covered by earnings of 7.6 per cent tax free, 
on ordinary capital, the first payment in its history. 
Profits, after tax and ARP expenditure, are up from 
£1,778,148 to £1,963,527, and the depreciation provision 
is higher by £250,000 at £1,000,000. The results of 
English Steel have already been discussed in The 
Economist of March 29, 1941, in connection with the 
Cammell Laird accounts. The directors report that 
Metropolitan Cammell Carriage has repaid the outstand- 
ing debenture stock, shown in the balance-sheet of the 
holding company at £450,565 at the end of December, 
1939. Reserves of the holding company still stand at 
£3,0Q0,000 against fixed assets which are reduced from 
nearly £11,000,000 to some £10,500,000. The Vickers- 
Armstrong’s balance-sheet shows a striking rise in stocks 
and work in progress of some £14,000,000 to £46,382 ,267 
and in cash holdings from £213,045 to £1,648,372. Among 
liabilities, the total of creditors, taxation and contin- 
gencies has almost doubled at £14,348,293, while instal- 
ments on account of contracts are up from £26,792,458 
to £36,252,353. There is no doubt that the group is 
working at high pressure to meet the demands of the 
service departments, as the chairman, Mr A. A. Jamie- 
son, indicates in the course of his preliminary statement. 
The market offers a yield on the Vickers 10s. ordinary 
stock of £6 13s. 4d. per cent at the current price of 
15s. ex dividend. 


* * 7 
Home and Colonial Group 


The full accounts of the Home and Colonial Stores 
and its two wholly-owned subsidiaries Meadow Dairy 
and Lipton, for the fifty-two weeks to January 4, 1941, 
are analysed in the table appearing on page 456. The set- 
back in profits after EPT, which resulted in a deficit for 
ordinary capital of £389,115 in the case of Home and 
Colonial and of £20,417 in the case of Lipton, is due 
predominantly to the weight of taxation, and the trading 
profits of the whole group, after depreciation but before 
tax, declined only from £992,883 to £849,948, against a 
total of £548,763 in 1988-39. Two of the three concerns 
are paying no dividend on ordinary shares, while 
Meadow Dairy, which fared best, is distributing the 
usual 5 per cent on ordinary shares. Maypole Dairy pay 
4, against 7 per cent. Lipton only secured a credit in the 
carry-forward of £8,961 against £9,378 by transferring 
£20,000 from contingencies reserve, and Home and 
Colonial was forced to make a draft on general reserve 
of £48,000 to meet war damage contributions. It is sig- 
nificant that although none of the concerns appear 
to suffer from any shortage of liquid capital, the large 
excess of current assets has been reduced by some 84 per 
cent. Lipton shows a rise in cash holdings in the balance 
sheet from £192,740 to £219,221 after repayment of a 
bank overdraft of £8,877, while the Home and Colonial 
balance sheet shows a rise in cash from £185,162 to 
£282,328. 
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ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


Points from the Directors’ Report and the Statement issued to the 
Shareholders by the Chairman 


SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


The 92nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C.1, 3rd April, 1941 











ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£364,854,580, of which over 93 per cent. are invested in the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. The income during 1940 was £56,048,786. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were £20,945,502. 


On participating policies a bonus of £1 per cent. will be paid on 
claims arising by death or maturity of endowment during 1941. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £25,178,307, 
being an increase of £1,368,273. 


On participating policies a bonus of 16s. per cent. will be paid on 
claims arising by death or maturity of endowment during 1941. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,422,474 
arising from Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, 
Motor Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. The total amount expended on benefits 
was nearly £4,600,000. 


SERVICE and SECURITY 
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20,417 
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“"* Gross profits after EPT. 
+ Before deduction of £48,000 debited to General Reserve for war damage 
contribution. 


In his annual review circulated with the report, the 
chairman, Sir George Schuster, points out that provision 
has in all cases been made for estimated tax liabilities 
of the group, but that, in fact, an appeal against the 
form of assessment has been lodged, and that there is 
some possibility of adjustment. Sir George puts forward 
a strong plea against assessment on the peculiarly dis- 
advantageous EPT position of the group and also against 
disallowance of numerous heavy expenses in assessment 
for income tax. He also draws attention to the ridiculous 

sition that, whereas the Home and Colonial would 
ome been well placed in applying for an alternative 
standard, had they bought the subsidiaries outright, it 
is in a weak one by virtue of the fact that it acquired 
control by a purchase of shares, and that, in consequence, 
nothing is allowable for the cost of goodwill. The Home 
and Colonial 4s. ordinary shares declined from 2s. 9d. to 
2s. 4d. on news of the passing of the ordinary dividend. 


Nil 
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British Oil and Cake Mills 

In the calendar year 1940, British Oil and Cake 
Mills, which is now a controlled undertaking, i 
exclusively under the direction of the Ministry of Food, 
realised a further satisfactory increase in gross profits 
from £811,520 to £859,403 after depreciation, the highest 
level for the past decade. After the creation of a tax 
reserve of £25,000 and the payment of tax liabilities of 
£58,415, against £50,232, and after the allocation of 
£34,500 for estimated contributions under the War 
Damage Bill, the surplus earned for ordinary capital is 
reduced from £330,565 to £315,875, represe: a rate 
of 9.0 against 9.7 per cent. The dividend is maintained 
at the 9 per cent distributed in the two previous years, 
despite the narrow margin, leaving the carry-forward 
slightly higher at £77,054 against £76,179. The vital 
social importance of the compare activities is clear at 
the present time, but the difficulty of obtaining raw 
materials must be expected to place a definite restraint 
on the upward movement of total earnings, from which 
taxation and war damage contributions will exact an 
increasingly heavy toll. The rise in stocks of raw 
materials from £406,428 to £665,073 is a welcome feature 
of the balance sheet. The reduction in both creditors and 
debtors, the latter by as much as £356,998 to £591,908, 
suggests that the company’s official business has met 
with prompt payment, making possible a reduction in 
claims owing and an increase in cash holdings from 
£176,610 to £253,831. The ordinary capital is, of course, 
held exclusively by Lever and Unilever, which is under- 
taking responsibility for EPT on the earnings of its 
subsidiaries. The £1 cumulative preferred ordinary 
stock, carrying a dividend of 12} per cent, at the 
current price of 38s. 1}d., offers a yield of £6 11s. 2d. 
per cent, the dividend being almost thrice covered by 
earnings. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 

OpriMisM, resulting from the excellent 
news in all theatres of war, found its 
greatest outlet, both before the week- 
end and on Monday in further rises for 
the funds and a buoyant home rail 
market. After moderate profit-taking, 
these stocks became more subdued and 
the upward movement was confined to 
selective buying of certain leading in- 
dustrials, with Soomabien still depressed 
by budget fears. In general, the in- 
dustrial market treated the improve- 
ment in the fortunes of war with the 
same stolid impassivity with which it 
has faced bad news. 

* 


In the gilt-edged market news of the 
coup d'état in Jugoslavia helped to 
raise 3} per cent War Loan to 105;5 on 
Friday, March 28, the highest level 
since 1987. Other significant rises were 
# for 8} per cent Conversion and } for 
4 per cent Consols and Local Loans. 
Further rises on Monday were largely 
cancelled by late profit taking, whic 
continued on Tuesday when a large 
number of issues, including 2} and 4 
per cent Consols, 3 and 3} per cent Con- 
version and 8} per cent War Loan, lost 

In mid-week, too, there were a 
number of losses in the order of §. The 
foreign bond market remained firm 
throughout, Gree loans enjoying 
spectacular rises after the transforma- 
tion of the Balkan situation. Thus, 7 
per cent bonds improved 2} before the 
week-end, followed by 2 points on Mon- 
day, thus bringing the price to 23. 
Egyptian Unified was also in demand, 
and a confident assessment of the in- 
fluence of Balkan developments on Mr. 


Matsuoka’s conclusions encouraged 
many rises in Ja issues. On 
Monday, the 5 per cent bonds of 1907 


gained 13 and 6 per cent stock of 
1924 Spon Later in the week, Czech 
and an bonds reversed pre-week- 
end losses. 


_* 
Last week's boom in home rail stocks 
lasted until Monday, when Southern 5 


per cent guaranteed preference gained 
25 and Great Western 5 per cent con- 
solidated guaranteed, 1} points. There 
was also a continuation of the steady 
fractional gains in ordinary issues, The 
next day, despite profit-taking, in 
which Southern preferred lost 1 point 
and LMS ordinary }, there was 
further buying of ‘‘ Brum’”’ senior 
issues. In mid-week the market ruled 
mainly quiet. The foreign rail market 
was characterised by a steady demand 
for Canadian Pacific preference and by 
a number of small gains among Argen- 
tine railways, in which BAGS was 
prominent. 


* 


The industrial market moved some- 
what irregulariy. Electrical equipment 
shares attracted attention and Associ- 
ated Electrical Industries, British In- 
sulated Cables, English Electric and 
Siemens all realised moderate gains. In 
the heavy industrial group, United 
Steel was consistently in demand. 
Stewarts and Lloyds deferred improved 
before the week-end, but later in the 
week eased somewhat in company with 
BSA and Babcock and Wilcox. The 
tobacco leaders were cheerful despite 
Budget fears, BATS and Imps staging 
gains of sy, though a number of 
breweries, including Watney deferred 
and Ind Coope, lost 1s. Brazilian 
Traction and _ Associated Portland 
Cement advanced, among miscellaneous 
industrials, and, in the textile section, 
Courtaulds and British Celanese moved 
irregularly in sympathy. 


* 


Kaffirs remained firm throughout the 
week, but showed a somewhat dis- 
appointing response to the encouraging 
war news. “ Sallies’’ were in demand, 
rising ye on Monday followed by } the 
next day, and there were also improve- 
ments in Crown Mines, Daggas and 
East D. and Grootvlei. Among tin 
shares, Mawchi and Tronoh gained a 
few pence, and, in the diam market, 
De rs deferred again put on § on 
Monday. There was still little activit 
among rubber shares, apart from small 


setbacks for Malayalam and Rubber 
Trust at the end of last week. Oil shares 
were cheerful on hopes of a modifica- 
tion of EPT, a factor which served to 
raise Trinidad Petroleum Developments 
by wy daily, and Trinidad Leaseholds 
were also quoted higher. Other issues 
remained more subdued, though before 
the week-end the ordinary shares of 
Anglo-Iranian, Shell Transport and 
Burmah Oil all improved. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





+ 1928100. 30 Ordinary 
73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 67-1 
ixed Int., 1941; highest, 128-8 


* July . 1935= 100. 


(Mar. 14). 20 
(Apl. 2); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Berore the week-end, business de- 
clined to the extremely low level at 
which it continued during the present 
week. The undertone remain firm, 
and price movements, which were 
narrow, included many fractional gains 
for steel, rail and motor issues. 
Buyers, though encouraged by news of 
the British naval victory, remained 
cautious, and the continuance of U.S.A. 
labour disputes was a discouraging 
factor. Aircraft issues were somewhat 
depressed by rumours of working short 
time in view of shortage of raw 
materials. 

In midweek, markets presented a 
somewhat nervous appearance an 
steel, rail and motor issues suffe 
moderate losses. 

The Iron Age estimates that steel 
mill activity is unchanged at 100 per 
cent. of capacity. 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Need for More Coal 


At a Conference of representatives of the Govern- 
ment and of the coal mining industry held in London 
on Thursday, March 27th, Sir John Anderson, the Lord 
President of the Council and the Chairman of the Cabinet 
Coal Committee, appealed for an increase in the national 
ouput at the rate of 25 million tons per annum. After 
a long discussion in which all the main economic aspects 
of the industry were surveyed a resolution was 
unanimously ple the industry to put forth every 
effort of the national, district and pit organisations to 
secure the fulfilment of the Government programme. It 
would be idle to ignore the difficulties which must be 
surmounted if production is to be increased by some- 
thing like 12} per cent. The colliery owners are asking 
that there shall be no further drain on the man-power 
of the industry, that there shall be a more regular 
attendance of miners at work, and that transport 
facilities shall be adequate for the uninterrupted work- 
ing of the pits ; while the workmen, on the other hand, 
are asking for better wages as well as for effective safe- 
guards against loss of shifts due to transport difficulties 
and want of trade. Moreover, the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion, at a meeting on April 2nd, decided to oppose the 
compulsory retention in, or return to, the industry of 
miners ‘‘ unless satisfactory wage standards can be 
negotiated and some effective measure of workers’ 
control of the industry is agreed upon.” Action has 
already been taken by the District Conciliation Boards 
with a view to the improvement of local conditions 
directly affecting individual output. The oe had to 
face a similar problem last May, and under the direction 
of the Coal Production Council schemes were then drafted 
in many areas for raising production. The capitulation 
of France and the loss of nearly the whole of the 
European and Mediterranean export markets, however, 
removed the need for more coal, but the schemes are 
still available and capable of at least partial application 
in the present emergency. The problem, unfortunately, 
is being complicated by the agitation in some of the 
coalfields for a guaranteed working week or a guaranteed 
weekly minimum wage. It might, perhaps, be expedient 
temporarily to adopt this device, subject to necessary 
safeguards, if it carried with it the guarantee of a larger 
output ; but it would be unwise to disregard the grievous 
effects on output of guaranteed minimum wages during 
the closing years of the last war. 


* * * 


Concentration in Cotton Trade 


For the purpose of carrying out the slimming process - 


in the cotton industry mills have been grouped into three 
categories. These are the nucleus mills which will con- 
tinue to run, the mills that will be closed down shortly, 
and the mills that will be kept running temporarily 
and will later be grouped into one or the other of the 
first two categories. In order to assist in the solution of 
the labour problems arising from the closing of mills, 
local advisory committees are to be appointed. These 
committees, which will consist of three representatives 
of the employers, an equal number of the operatives and 
of the manager of the local employment exchange, 
will advise the Central Consultative Committee on 
matters of priaciple, and the local employment ex- 
changes, local employers, trade unions, and operatives 
on individual problems; the committees, in turn, will 
be kept informed by the Consultative Committee on the 
policy pursued by the industry as a whole. By this means 
it is hoped to facilitate the redistribution of labour in 
the national interest. 


* * * 


Cotton Prices and Margins 


By the Control of the Cotton Industry (No. 19) 

er, stocks of raw cotton in this country (except 
those in the hands of consumers) and all arrivals on or 
after April 1st will be requisitioned by the Government. 
Pending the formation of the company which is to under- 
take the purchase and distribution of cotton on beh 





of the cotton controller, the Liverpool and Marichester 
cotton associations have agreed to assist the controller 
by arranging for their members to release cotton to 
spinners in accordance with his instructions. Until 
further notice raw cotton prices will be maintained at 
the official maximum prices for March 81st, before the 
suspension of the futures market. By the Control of the 
Cotton Industry (No. 20) Order, the prices of American 
type yarns are to be determined by adding the pre- 
scribed margins to the price of raw cotton on March 3ist. 
Until a comprehensive price schedule has been worked 
out, spinners of Egyptian-type yarn are required to base 
their yarn prices on the last cotton quotation available, 
adjusted for cha in the valuation for control pur- 
poses between the date of that quotation and March 3ist. 


* * * 


Wool Export Organisation 


The National Wool Textile Export Corporation has 
begun to survey its field of operations, and some of its 
plans were outlined last week by Mr W. Thow Munro, 
chairman of its Trade Promotion Committee. An agree- 
ment on collaboration has already been reached with the 
International Wool Secretariat, to prevent overlapping 
and to increase the sum of money available for trade 
promotion. The Export Corporation itself is financed by 
the one-tenth per cent levy on purchases of wool sup- 

lied by the Wool Control for processing in the United 
Kingdom, but this is not expected to yield more than 
£100,000 a year. The Corporation covers all manufac- 
tures into which wool enters, ranging from carpets to 
knitting yarns. Committees are to be set up to deal with 
these diverse manufactures, each of which has its own 
problems. The Men’s Apparel Council was the first to be 
set up, with the object of maintaining and extending 
London’s position in leading men’s fashions. It is hoped 
to form a similar body to deal with women’s fashions, 
concentrating on the tailor-made type of fashion in 
which this country excels. America is the imme- 
diate concern of the Corporation. Great Britain provides 
only 1 per cent of the woollen goods consumed in the 
United States, and the aim is to increase this to 5 per 
cent. The United States market has a special value as a 
“* prestige’’ market—once captured, other American 
countries follow. In view of the shortage of shipping 
space, the export of high-grade qualities should be the 
chief concern of the Corporation. Indeed, it is likely that 
large stocks of merino wools are available for the export 
trade, as Service requirements can be fulfilled from cross- 
bred materials, and the home civil market is restricted. 
The exporter succeeds only in so far as he knows his 
market, and for this reason one of the main functions 
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of the Export Corporation is to study markets. What 
knowledge already exists is used to influence exports to 
meet the known demands, but the reports of the liaison 
officers who are being appointed should bring to light 
much information of the greatest assistance to designers 
and manufacturers. It should also be remembered that 
advertising can create demand for the goods we are best 
able to. supply. The work of the National Wool Textile 
Export Corporation is still in an early stage, but it 
should be of considerable assistance to the export trade. 


* * * 


Retail Sales 


In view of the importance of the distributive trades 
as a reservoir of war workers and of the consequent need 
for “ concentration ”’ in the industry, emphasized by the 
President of the Board of Trade in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday last week, the returns relating to 
the average daily value of retail sales, compiled by the 
Bank of England from a representative sample, are of 
special interest. The table on page 467 shows the trend 
of sales in recent months by districts and by com- 
modities. The value of sales of food and other goods 
compared with the same month in the preceding year 
is shown below from August, 1940 :— 


Percentage Changes from Preceding Year 
A -—-—- - +H 


sn 
Food and Other 

Perishables Merchandise 
1940 August ......... + 5:4 +21-0 
September ...... —11-5 + 6-7 
Oetober ......... — 5-2 +20-9 
November ...... — 0-3 + 1-3 
December ...... + 0-8 + 6°7 
1941 January .....,... + 5°8 — 88 
February ...... + 8:5 + 1-8 


While the fall in the volume of sales should facilitate 
concentration, the maintenance of the value of sales, 
which prevented a corresponding fall in profits, should 
ease the financial difficulties of the slimming process. 
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* * * 


Record Nickel Production 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
world production of nickel amounted to 121,000 metric 
tons in 1939, against 115,500 tons in the preceding year. 
Simultaneously, world consumption advanced from 
102,000 tons to 128,000 tons. In both cases the 1939 
figures were the highest ever reached. In 1940 both 
production and consumption are estimated to have 
advanced by 10 per cent, although towards the end of 
1940 the rise in production was slightly more marked 
than that of consumption. Since the outbreak of war 
America and Great Britain have been responsible for 
over 85 per cent of the world’s nickel absorption, and in 
both countries the great bulk of consumption was 
accounted for by the armament industries. Neverthe- 
less, allocations for vita] civilian uses were continued, 
and some nickel was also sold under licence by the 
Canadian Government to civilian consumers outside the 
United States and Great Britain. Continental Euro- 
pean countries, however, were cut off from over- 
seas supplies, and as the small output of Greece has 
suffered from the war and the newly-developed mine at 
Petsamo in Northern Finland is not yet in operation— 
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Tue highlight of the week has been the 
removal of cotton from the trio of im- 
portant commodities whose prices had 
been left free ; only tin and rubber remain, 
though there are fears that they also 
may be controlled in the future. News of 
plans for the concentration of industry is 
searce, though some cotton mills have 
already closed down and a census is 
being taken in the wool industry of the 
number of operatives and hours worked. 
The Government has decided that the 
maximum price of mixed (or “* dredged *’) 
corn grown in 1941 shall be 13s. 6d. 
per cwt. It is announced that the £2 
per acre grassland ploughing grants 
which were due to expire on March 31st 
have been extended to March 31, 1942. 


Raw Cotton Prices.—The control 
price of cotton is the one at which the 


at £265-£265 5s. 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Liverpool futures market finally closed 
on March 31—9.24d. per lb. for American 
middling. This is a higher price than 
has been obtained since January of last 
year, and it is to remain in force, at any 
rate until the end of this month. The 
increase appears to have been a reflection 
of the American rise which took place 
on March 28 and 29. 


Tin and Rubber.—Licences for this 
month for tin exports to the United 
States and other destinations, show no 
appreciable change from previous months. 
On Wednesday tin prices reached a lower 
level than they have done for two weeks, 
at £268-£680 10s. per ton standard cash, 
with the three months forward price 
The trend of prices 
has been downwards, as was expected 
on the easier situation in the Far East. 
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part of the plant was destroyed in the Russo-Finnish war 
—they must have made substantial inroads into their 
stocks. The output of nickel will probably continue to 
increase this . Productive capacity in Canada has 
been substantially enlarged in recent months to meet 
any possible rise in demand and to refine, in addition, 
those quantities of Canadian ore (mined by the Falcon- 
bri Nickel Mines, Ltd.) which were formerly refined 
at Kristiansand in Norway. American estimates put 
the probable Canadian output this year at 125,000 tons, 
against 112,500 tons in 1940 and 102,600 tons in 1939, 
This increase will be fully required as French New Cale- 
donia, the only large non-Canadian producing country, 
has suffered greatly through the collapse of France, 
where the bulk of its ore was formerly refined and used. 
The Caledonian output is reported to be running at a 
rate of no more than 5,000 tons per annum, against 
over 11,500 tons in the year preceding this war. The 
Canadian share of the world output—about four-fifths 
before the war—is now approaching nine-tenths. Despite 
the rapidly rising output there is no likelihood that the 
changeover from war to peace conditions after this war 
will cause serious difficulties as it did after the last war. 
The ort development programme of the Canadian 
nickel concern, which has secured the metal a very 
strong position in civilian industries, is being main- 
tained, while the price stabilisation policy, which aimed 
at strengthening the confidence of consumers in the 
market, has not been abandoned. Throughout the past 
eighteen months the price of nickel has been kept un- 
changed at £190 to £195 per long ton, and no change 
is at present planned. 


* * * 


The Coffee Surplus 


With the collaboration of the United States, the 
fourteen principal coffee-producing countries of South 
America have set up a scheme for the ordered marketing 
of their coffee crops. As they grow almost 90 per cent of 
the world’s coffee, and as coffee represents some 90 per 
cent of the exports of some of them, the loss of the Euro- 
pean market was a disaster for these republics, while the 
resultant diversion of nearly ten million additional bags 
to the United States threatened to demoralise the coffee 
market there. Under the new agreement, which was 
signed at the end of November and has so far been rati- 
fied by the Governments of Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador and Haiti, as well as by the United States 
Senate, exports to the United States for each of the next 
three years are to be 15,900,000 bags of 182 pounds each. 
This is slightly more than the domestic consumption last 
year. The quotas are as follows: Brazil, 9,300,000 bags; 
Colombia, 3,150,000; El Salvador, 600,000; Guatemala, 
535,000; Mexico, 475,000; Venezuela, 420,000; Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Peru, under 300,000 bags each. The 
United States has agreed to buy this total and to pay 
one-third of the expenses of quota meetings. It is ex- 
pected that consumers in the United States will be able 
to absorb this quantity at a slightly increased price, as 
the advertising campaign conducted during the past 
three years by the Pan American Coffee Bureau has been 
showing increasing results. It is the policy of the United 
States Government to keep up the price of coffee both 
from motives of sondbnalaiieeetiiene: and in the interests. 
of her own export trade to Latin America. 














Rubber prices, on the other hand, con- 
tinue firm, closing on Wednesday at 1444. 
per lb. spot smoked sheet. The level 
maintained during the past two weeks 
is the highest for some years. There 
are fears in the market that official 
control may be imposed, and the special 
sub-committee appointed by the London 
Rubber Trade Association is likely to 
seek means whereby this*can be avoided. 


Quota for Upper Leather.—The 
Control of Leather (No. 2) Order, 1941, 
Direction No. 3, limits the amount of 
upper leather that can be acquired 
without licence during the period April | 
to June 30, 1941, to 75 per cent. of the 
quantity uired during the corre- — 
sponding period in 1940, The Order 


(Continued on page 467) 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the proprictors of the Bank 
of Scotland was held within the Head Office, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, Ist instant. The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, 
K.T., Governor of the Bank, presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the chairman said: My 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume that, as usual, we 
may hold as read the report by the court of directors of the 
affairs of the Bank as at February 28th last, a copy of which 
you have all no doubt received. 

The directors much regret the loss by death during the year 
of Sir Robert Boothby, K.B.E., an esteemed colleague who had 
given valuable service to the Bank as a member of the board 
since August, 1922. 

The year under review has been a difficult one for all, and 
as a bank we, like every other section of the community, have 
had to adapt ourselves to the changing conditions imposed by 
the war upon the life of the country. We have given our full 
share of support in financing the country’s war needs. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


You will see that the deposits, which stand at £47,596,106, 
show an increase of £5,458,990 over the figures of a year ago. 
This is in large measure due to the expenditure by the Govern- 
ment for general war purposes which comes back to the banks 
from the recipients in the form of deposits. Another contri- 
buting cause of the increase is the restriction of supplies in 
many trades under conditions of war economy, which means 
that large sums which normally would be invested by businesses 
inystock in trade are at the moment lying in the hands of the 
banks. 

The note circulation at £4,884,527 shows an increase of 
£893,285. This also is largely the result of heavy Government 
disbursements. 

The changes in drafts issued and acceptances do not call 
for comment. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


The liquid position of the Bank has been well maintained. 
Cash, bank balances, documents in transitu, money at call, 
and short notice and bills discounted (including £250,000 of 
Treasury Bills) amount to £18,491,117, as against our liabili- 
ties to the public of £57,996,563. In addition we show as a 
further liquid asset this year a new item in Treasury deposit 
receipts, of which we held £5,000,000. As you are no doubt 
aware, the Treasury during the year instituted this new method 
of borrowing the surplus deposits of the banks. The deposit 
receipts have a currency of six months and are available for 
discount at any time to cover any emergency needs, There are 
also our investments, which amount to £29;289,722, giving in 
all a total of £47,780,840 in liquid assets against our liabilities 
to the public. 


ADVANCES 


Our advances at £9,617,247 show a decrease of £891,179. 

As in the case of the increase in our deposits the decrease in 
our advances is due in large measure to war-time conditions. 
While we are giving extended accommodation to those con- 
cerned with the production and distribution of war supplies, 
as, for example, to manufacturers of armaments, to farmers 





for the cultivation of additional land, and to contractors 
engaged in completing works of defence, the fact that the 
Government is itself financing directly so many of the national 
war activities besides restricting the holding of stocks of 
merchandise for home consumption, has on the other hand 
limited the borrowing needs of many of our customers. The 
result as indicated is that the total of our advances shows a 
decrease. All bad and doubtful debts have been fully provided 
for. Our investments, as was to be expected, show an increase 
and stand at £29,289,722. The market value of the investments 
is considerably in excess of the value in our books. 


BANK PREMISES AND HERITABLE PROPERTY 


While war conditions have continued to prevent the carrying 
out of certain contemplated reconstruction at some of our 
branches, the Bank’s property all over the country has been 
maintained in good condition. The whole properties of the Bank 
stand in our books at £477,900, a figure which is much below 


the actual value. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


At £258,905 the net profits are £20,648 under those of last 
year. We are living in abnormal times, ‘and these have brought 
heavily increased expenses, including among otker items those 
due to staff remuneration and taxation. In addition, the cur- 
tailment of our advances and the small rates earned on much 
of our liquid funds have contributed to the decrease in profits. 











£ 
The nett profits are dee ove st at 258,905 
Add ; The balance from last year... ie 158,467 
MOT B72 
Deducié : 
Applied to reserve for contin- 
gencies ide £70,000 
Transferred to Trustees for 
officers’ pension fund ... --- 90,000 
Dividend at I per cent. per 
annum, less income tax .. 151,800 
251,800 
Leaving to be <arried forward ... a .» £155,572 





BANK STAFF 


Of the men on the staff of the Bank 403 have left for military 
service. That number represents 84 per cent. of our entire 
staff of men at the outbreak of war, and the indications are 
that we are likely to lose many more men in the near future. 
It is with regret that we record that out of this number three 


have made the supreme sacrifice, and we pay a tribute of 


honour to their memory. Nine are prisoners of war and eleven 


have been discharged from the Army as unfit for further 


service on account of wounds and other causes, and have been 
reinstated in the Bank’s service. One has received the Military 
Cross for bravery in action, and we offer him our congratula- 


tions. To all of our staff, both men and women, on National 


Service we send greetings from this meeting. 


Our remaining permanent staff and our temporary staff have 


responded admirably to the task of carrying on the essential! 
services the Bank affords to the public under difficult con- 
ditions, and to them we express our thanks and appreciation. 
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Most of these, in addition to their Bank duties, are engaged in 
their well-earned spare time in voluntary work with one or 
other of the branches of National Service, and we appreciate 
with gratitude their devotion’ to duty and their service to the 
country. 

A special word must be said regarding the staffs of our 
London offices. In the trying time which they have passed 
through since the autumn they have carried on their duties 
with courage and cheerfulness which call forth our admiration 
and thanks. We much regret that one of their number lost his 
life in a raid on London in January. 


DIVIDEND 


I now have pleasure in moving that the report and balance- 
sheet, as submitted, be adopted, and that a dividend for the 
past half-year at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, less 
income tax, be now declared payable on 15th current, making 
with the dividend paid in October last 11 per cent. for the 
year, less income tax. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and The Lord Henry Scott were 
unanimously re-elected Governor and Deputy-Governor respec- 
tively for the current year. 

Mr William Whitelaw, LL.D., and Mr John Parker Watson, 
W.S., were re-elected ordinary directors. 

Mr H. L. Usher, C.A., and Mr R. Arthur Morrison, C.A., 
were reappointed to conduct the audit of the Bank’s books for 
the current year, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 
terminated the meeting. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


WORKING TO CAPACITY 


At the annual meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
held at Shrewsbury on the 28th ultimo, Mr R. W. Cooper (chair- 


' man of the company) said that the whole of their efforts were 


being devoted to fulfilling Government requirements. All their 
establishments were operating to the fullest extent and consider- 
able additions had been made. All their products were essential 
for munitions of war. In common with other industrialists they 
regarded with apprehension the effect of the Excess Profits Tax 
at the present level of 100 per cent. While fully recognising 
the national need for taxation on a high scale, the rate of 
this tax left no scope for expenditure essential in any progres- 
sive business, and it was depleting liquid resources. They felt that 
the urgent necessity for revision, in the interests of the future 
welfare of the country should be recognised. Any proportion 
which might be freed should not be used for distribution in 
dividends but retained in the business. The normal rates for 
depreciation allowed by the Inland Revenue were quite in- 
sufficient under existing conditions. Plant and machinery were 
being operated continuously, giving rise to exceptional wear 
and tear, and heavy replacements were called for at a cost 
much in excess of the depreciation allowances. They hoped and 
believed that this important question would receive sympathetic 
consideration. 


NORWEGIAN AND FRENCH ASSETS 


The invasion of Norway and France had deprived them for 
the time being of their interests in those countries, and it was 
impossible to say what the value of their assets in these enemy 
controlled territories might be at the end of the war. They 
had transferred £100,000 out of the profits of the year to the 
reserve account, raising it to £2,950,000, and they had taken 
the precaution of earmarking £500,000 of that account against 
these assets, fully covering the value at which they stood in 
the books. They had in addition left upstanding in the accounts 
the amounts they owed to these subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in current account at the date the enemy invaded Norway 
and France. Dealing with other items in the accounts, he said 
that capital expenditure during the year amounted to £224,091. 
Investments in subsidiary companies increased by £51,289 to 
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£6,185,516, and in allied companies by £287,860 to £1,283,656, 
Securities were £140,000 higher by purchase of Governnient — 
bonds. Stocks at £745,208 showed a decrease of £42,719. Cash — 
at £900,652 was reduced by £848,222, but sundry debtors had 
inereased by £472,581 to £1,276,732. The trading profit, after — 
reserving for Excess Profits Tax, amounted to £900,602, as 
against £1,058,772 in the previous year. Interest and dividends 
received were lower by £5,415, and the total profit for the year 
was £912,211, as against £1,075,796, a reduction of £168,585, 
They recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

About 100 of the staff and 700 other employees were in the 
armed forces; a considerable number had been lent to Govern- 
ment departments, and many were enrolled in the Home Guard 
and Civil Defence. The much depleted staff and employees had 
particularly strenuous work and had responded wholeheartedly, 
National Savings Groups had been established at their head 
office and all their works. 

The report was adopted, 


GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY, 
LIMITED 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of Goode Durrant 
and Murray, Ltd., was held on the 81st ultimo at Hindhead, 
Surrey. Mr J. Hewitt, who presided, said: I must express the 
Board’s regret at the delay in producing the company’s balance- 
sheet for the year ended July 20, 1940, the necessary documents 
for the completion of which had not arrived from Australia. 
Furthermore, we were faced with the knowledge that the 
Australian Government were about to introduce new taxation, 
and since that time additional taxation has been imposed. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to earn sufficient profit entirely 
to wipe out the debit balance of £32,758 brought forward from 
1939. This, however, has now been reduced to £18,746, and we 
have every reason to hope that during the present year this 
debit will be entirely eliminated. Our stocks show an increase 
of £102,085, due to the rise in value of merchandise and to the 
greater quantity of goods taken into stock before the commence- 
ment of the season. Our increased turnover is reflected in the 
increase in sundry debtors and bills receivable. 

The balance of the debt due to us by the C.T.C. Bazaars (S.A.), 
Ltd., is £146,260, after deducting £25,811, the amount received 
as a distribution of 8s. in the £. Since the date of this balance- 
sheet a further dividend of 2s. in the £, amounting to £17,207, 
has been received, and at the present moment negotiations 
are proceeding for a Debenture issue by the C.T.C. Bazaars 
(S.A.), Ltd., which should result in a further distribution of 10s. 
in the £ to all the creditors. Your directors feel that, providing 
no dislocation of trading in Australia is experienced, a further 
definite improvement in the company’s balance-sheet for the 
current trading period should result. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 













To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be comp! 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 

The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist's intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 


Intelligence Branch, 


THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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THE HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


INEQUITABLE TAXATION OF COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS 


PLEA FOR EXPERT AND IMPARTIAL INQUIRY 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Limited, will be held in London on April 25th. 
The following is a summary of the statement which will be 
issued by the chairman of the company, Sir George Schuster, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P., in lieu of a full 


speech :— 
TRADING RESULTS 


The trading profits for the past year can, in the circum- 
stances which have prevailed, be regarded as distinctly satis- 
factory. The consolidated group trading results included— 
subsidiaries, together with receipts from other holdings and 
investments. These show that the group trading profits for 
the last three years after providing for allocations for deprecia- 
tion, renewals, etc., but before providing for taxation, worked 
out as follows :— 


£ 
1988 ove eee soe _ eee ove 548,763 
1939 oe eee eee ose ove eee 992,833 


As I explained last year, the results for the first nine months 
of 1989 showed that the reorganisation plan started at the end 
of 1985 was beginning to bear fruit, and although in the last 
three months profits were swollen as a result of the very 
heavy public buying at the beginning of the war, we should 
even without this have had a very good year. For 1940 con- 
ditions have been much affected by war measures, rationing 
and Government control. Nevertheless, the results confirm our 
view that if it had not been for the war our reorganisation 
would have proved its success and profits might well have been 
appreciably higher than those actually earned. The provision, 
however, for taxation has been so heavy that, although we 
were able in 1988 to pay 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
and strengthen our group reserves and carry-forward by 
£86,000, for 1940 with trading profits £300,000 higher we can 
pay no ordinary dividend and can only meet our prior charges 
by depleting our reserve by about £48,000, I shall deal fully 
with the taxation position in a later paragraph. 

As to the future trading prospects it is difficult to make any 


‘ teliable forecast. Our power to earn profits depends entirely 


on the availability of supplies and Government policy as regards 
rationing and price control. It seems safe to predict that con- 
ditions will be more difficult in 1941 than they have been in 1940. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND STAFF ARRANGEMENTS 


The chairman went on to state that administrative arrange- 
ments, including alternative office accommodation, had worked 
satisfactorily, while the directors wished to record their appre- 
ciation of the splendid way in which the staff at head offices, 
Warehouses, factories and branches had carried out their duties 
in war conditions. There had been substantial changes in the 
composition of the branch staff. Taking all the associated 
companies together, up to the end of 1940 7,725 male employees 
had left their service, of whom 6,000 were enrolled in H.M. 
Forces. In replacement 6,250 women employees had been 
recruited and trained, The companies were at all times willing 
to help the national effort, but he hoped that the Government 
Would make it clear that women who had replaced men in the 





important business of food distribution would be encouraged 
to remain in their occupation until there was a realised and 
urgent demand for munition work and al] other sources had 
been exhausted. 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES 


In view of the contraction of business, a policy of judicious 
concentration had been carried out, and the companies of the 
group had closed in all about 140 branches since the beginning 
of the war. He trusted that if the President of the Board of 
Trade proceeded with the concentration of the retail trade 
on the lines of the plans for the concentration of industry, 
account would be taken of the concentration which these com- 
panies had already effected. 


TAXATION POSITION 


The chairman proceeded to review the taxation position, 
explaining that final assessments for Excess Profits Tax and 
income tax had not yet been made and that the company’s 
liability was still under discussion. While they hoped that 
these discussions might be favourable, nevertheless the figures 
provided in the accounts were based on advice received as to 
the interpretation of the existing provisions. 

“I wish to emphasise,’’ the chairman proceeded, “ that I 
make the following observations in no spirit of complaint 
against heavy burdens, Heavy burdens are necessary at this 
time, since the money has to be found for the national effort 
and there must be no complaint by any section of the com- 
munity against bearing its fair share. But I venture to think 
that the experience of our company indicates that in some 
respects the methods by which taxes are at present assessed 
and levied on commercial undertakings may in the long run 
prove contrary to the national interest. 


HEAVY DRAIN ON CASH RESOURCES 


‘‘The position has been presented very clearly in the two 
analytical tables which are included in the directors’ report. 
I have already given a comparison between 1988 and 1940 
based on these tables. But perhaps a still more striking result 
is that in 1988 out of total group profits of £548,000 taxation 
provision took £188,000, leaving a net balance of £360,000 
available for distribution or addition to reserve, while for 1940 
out of profits of £850,000 no less than £712,000 was required 
for taxation, leaving a net free residue of only £188,000. 

‘‘I may add that, as already explained, the extra £300,000 
earned in 1940 does not represent ‘ war profits’ ; that as a result 
of the taxation provisions it is only possible to meet our 
prior charges by drawing on reserve to the extent of £48,000 ; 
and, lastly, that the parent company end its two main sub- 
sidiaries have to provide £82,500 to meet the proportion of 
the estimated War Damage Contributions attributable to the 
period ending December 381, 1940. It is to the heavy drain on 
cash resources involved in these results that I wish to direct 
special attention.”’ 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


The main reason for increase of taxation was, of course, 
Excess Profits Tax. It had been clear from the outset that this 
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would work out harshly in their case because the standard 
years, 1985-87, were the years of the company’s reorganisation, 
when profits were abnormally low. In fact the average annual 
figure of group profits for these three years was about £470,000 
less than the average for the preceding four years and about 
£500,000 less than for the subsequent three years. The 
possibility of such hard cases had been recognised in the Finance 
Act, which allowed for an appeal for an alternative standard 
which might be based on a rate of interest on the capital 
employed in the business. But here again this group was 
apparently in a specially unfortunate position. For the pur- 
pose of assessing its capital it had to bring in not the shares 
which it holds in its wholly owned subsidiaries (such as Lipton 
and Meadow) but the actual assets of such subsidiaries. An 
important element in the purchase price of the subsidiaries 
when acquired was payment for goodwill ; but as the acquisi- 
tion was effected not by a direct purchase of the undertaking 
from the shareholders but by a purchase of their shares, the 
goodwill was in effect paid for by paying a premium on the 
shares. As a result, goodwill was not shown as an asset in the 
balance-sheet. It had, however, in reality been paid for and 
ought to be included. If the goodwill asset were included there 
would be an improvement in the company’s profit standard 
of about £180,000. This would substantially improve the posi- 
tion, though even then the standard would not be brought 
up to what might fairly be regarded as ‘normal earning power. 
The eompany was pressing to be allowed to include the good- 
will item in its capital, but it was questionable whether this 
could be done without amending legislation. 


INCOME TAX 


Income tax provisions as at present interpreted also operated 
very harshly on the company. The figures in the report showed 
that the company was making a reservation of £122,189 for 
income tax, this of course being additional to the tax to be 
borne by shareholders on the dividends paid out to them. 
The main reason necessitating this provision was that the 
Revenue authorities refused to treat as expenditure charge- 
able against profits a number of items which it was necessary 
to provide for before arriving at true profits. The amounts 
thus provided had been carefully calculated according to what 
was required to finance repairs, replacements and renewals 
and to maintain the value of the company’s assets, and the 
provision did not represent an attempt to build up hidden 
reserves, but was no more than what ordinary prudence 
dictated. After explaining the nature of the disallowed items 
the chairman went on to state that the total net amount of 
these in the past year’s accounts for the whole group amounted 
to about £141,000. The result of this disallowance was extremely 
onerous, for sufficient cash had to be earned to provide £141,000 
after payment of income tax. 

The problem of the income-tax burden on the “ dis- 
allowed’ items had, of course, always existed, but it had 
become very much more serious now that the tax had reached 
its present high rate. To illustrate this the following example 
might be taken. If the “ disallowed”’ items were £150,000 and 
the rate of income tax was 5s. in the £, then it was necessary 
to earn profits of £200,000 to provide the net sum of £150,000. 
But if the tax was raised to 10s. then a gross sum of £300,000 
had to be earned in order to provide the same net sum of 
£150,000. In other words, an additional £100,000 had to be 
earned, But with Excess Profits Tax at 100 per cent. there 
was no chance of earning any additional profits. 


COMPULSORY WAR DAMAGE PREMIUM 


The drain on the company’s cash resources in taxation would 
be further increased by war damage contribution payments. 
The total required in contributions up to August 81, 1941, 
from the Home and Colonial Stores and its main subsidiaries 
were estimated at about £122,000. Of this, £82,500 represented 
the proportion payable up to the end of 1940 (£385,000 for Home 
and Colonial, £22,500 for Lipton, and £25,000 for Meadow). 
No complaint could be made about the Government scheme, 
bug the fact that these contributions were not allowed as an 
expense deductible from profits before assessment of Excess 
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Profits Tax and income tax made it impossible for a company Ue 
subjected to an Excess Profits Tax burden such as he had 
described to provide for these payments out of revenue except 
at the cost of failing to meet its prior charges. To provide 
a cash sum of £82,500 from taxed revenue with income tax at 
8s. 6d. it would be necessary to earn an extra trading profit 
of £148,500. Excess Profits Tax, however, made this impossible, 
In the circumstances the directors proposed to make the pro- 
vision from reserves and to review the position when the 
Government scheme was reconsidered after August 31, 1941, 


INEQUITY OF TAXATION PROVISIONS 


Proceeding, the chairman said: I have dealt with these 
matters at some length because I think it important that the 
shareholders and the public should realise what the present 
taxation provisions involve. There are two main points to 
be brought out. The first is that the Excess Profits Tax pro- 
visions are so framed as to work out in a most inequitable way 
as between one company and another. The second is that the 
combined effect of (a) Excess Profits Tax on its present basis, 
(b) the method by which liability for income tax is assessed, 
and (c) the compulsory levy of war damage contributions 
which are not allowed as a business expense, may be to drain 
the financial resources of business undertakings in a manper 
which may gravely prejudice their power to cope with the 
difficulties which will arise with the prolongation of the war and 
in the post-war period. 

To ask the Government to give serious attention to these 
two points does not imply any unreadiness to accept a proper 
share in burdens necessary to finance the war. The burdens 
have got to be borne ; but it cannot be right, nor in the long 
run can it be in the public interest, that these burdens should 
be distributed with clear inequity as between one particular 
undertaking and another. 


A DANGEROUS AND FICTITIOUS SITUATION 


It cannot be in the public interest that taxation should lead 
to unsound business. I wish to represent very emphatically that 
taxation methods should not be so framed as to make it im- 
possible for efficiently conducted undertakings to maintain a 
sound financial structure by making adequate provision for 
repairs, replacements and renewals. It may be that in time of 
war it is in the public interest that actual expenditure on 
these purposes should be curtailed or deferred, and if, as might 
happen in some cases, surplus cash balances are built up as a 
result, there might well be compulsory provisions for the 
investment of these in Government securities. But if business 
undertakings are prevented from making proper financial pro- 
vision year by year for normal repairs and replacements, then 
the whole economic enterprise of the country may find itself 
ultimately in a dangerously weak position which might even 
require State intervention on a large scale. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the effect of the existing measures, but, judging by 
our own position, I feel that there is strong ground for saying 
that to force business undertakings to make disbursements for 
tax payments on the present scale—which often can only be ° 
provided for by borrowing—must tend to create a fictitious 
and dangerous situation, fictitious in the sense that it is not 
providing genuine means for paying for the war and dangerous 
because it is likely to undermine the financial stability of the 
business structure of the country. 


IMPARTIAL ENQUIRY URGED 


There are many other issues, particularly the effects on 
efficiency and economy in operation of levying Excess Profits 
Tax at 100 per cent. These issues are of great importance, 
but I deliberately refrain from enlarging on them, partly 
because they have been much ventilated by others, and partly 
because they are not of such material significance in our own 
case as those which I have mentioned. Our object is to maintain 
the efficiency of our organisation and the support of the public, 
so that when we revert to normal conditions our capacity to 
maintain a good business (including the power to pay good 
wages and to earn reasonable dividends) remains intact. The 
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fact that during the war the profits of the business go to the 
Government rather than to the shareholders—though keen 
sympathy is felt for the shareholders—does not influence our 
administration. What I have been pleading for is that the 
Government which has now in effect stepped into the position 
of being our sole ordinary shareholder should not force us to 
distribute to itself in cash far more than we know to be con- 
sistent with the prudent conduct of our business. 

The points which I have raised concern the income-tax posi- 
tion just as much as Excess Profits Tax and their force will 
remain even if there should be some reduction in the latter. 
What, in conclusion, I wish very strongly to urge is that the 
Government should take steps to have an expert and impartial 
inquiry made into the effects of present taxation on the effici- 
ency and stability of this country’s manufacturing and trading 
organisation. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE OUTLOOK 


In conclusion the chairman said that they intended to do 
their utmost to maintain full payment of their prior charges, 
drawing on reserves if necessary, but that they regretted that 
in spite of very good trading profits the payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary shares had been impossible and appeared likely 
to remain so until the present taxation measures were modi- 
fied. Looking ahead, however, the most important matter from 
the shareholders’ point of view was to maintain the organisa- 
tion and goodwill of the companies unimpaired and even to 
take advantage of war difficulties to improve it. That was the 
subject of their constant attention, and if that could be done 
the shareholders would reap the reward when the war was 
over, and that was in the long run of far more importance than 
the level of dividends during the war. In that spirit they felt 
that the shareholders could look forward to the ultimate future 
with cheerful confidence. 


BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED TONNAGE CARRIED 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of this Company was 
held, on the Ist instant, in London, Mr. Arthur E. Hadley, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The gross 
revenue at £905,967 was £65,071 lower than that of the previous 
year, but as expenditure was also lower by £20,048 the net 
revenue declined by £45,028 only. This reduction in expenditure 
in face of an increased tonnage carried must be regarded as 
very satisfactory. The percentage of expenditure to receipts 
increased by only 1.2 per cent, to 49.9 per cent., which is still 
on the low side. 

The decrease in gross revenue was principally due to the 
decline of import traffic, on which we get higher rates than 
on exports. 

The net earnings from the line amounted to £458,005, a 
decrease of £45,028 on last year, to which I have already 
referred. 

The result of the year’s working is a surplus of £125,749, and, 
adding £47,785 brought forward from the previous year’s 
account, there is a total available surplus of £178,534. It is pro- 
posed that a dividend of 2s. per share, less tax at 5s, 5d. in 
the pound, be paid, absorbing a gross amount of £105,000; that 
£20,000 be transferred to dividend equalisation reserve, making 
that reserve £100,000; and that the balance of £48,584 be carried 
forward to next account. 

With respect to the current financial year, we have had up 
to the present traffic receipts for four months—October, 1940, 
to J anuary, 1941. Net earnings for these four months amounted 
to £186,577, as compared with £148,304 in the previous year, or 
a decline of £11,727. There has been up till now little or no 
improvement in import traffic, but export traffic continues good. 
It is impossible for me in present conditions to foretell what 
may happen to traffics in the next few months, but an improve- 
ment in imports would make a substantial difference to our net 
receipts. 

The report and aecounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICALINDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in London. 
Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Dealing now 
with the accounts, you will see from the profit and loss account 
that the gross profit for the year was £1,709,695, compared 
with £1,470,265, an increase of £239,480 or 16.2 per cent. over 
the previous year. After charging £261,288, against £284,956, 
for depreciation of the plant, ete., of Metropolitan-Vickers Elec- 
trical: Company, Limited, and £992,900, against £758,226 for 
taxation, the net profit was £21,571 lower at £455,512. You will 
note that we are nearing the million mark for taxation, having 
provided out of our profits £992,900, or 58.2 per cent., against 
51.6 per cent. a year ago, an increase of £234,674. 

As I have said, the net profit for the year was £455,512; to this 
has to be added £258,118, the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, making a total profit available for distribution 
of £708,680. From this we have again appropriated £100,000 
to the dividend equalisation reserve account, increasing it to 
£400,000, as to which I may repeat what I have said at former 
meetings that our policy is to keep dividends on an even basis 
and thereby to retain the interest of a stable body of stock- 
holders. The equalisation reserve now represents a little over 
14 per cent. gross on our ordinary issued stock, 

After providing for dividends on preferred stock £60,152, there 
remains £548,478, and your directors recommend a dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 10 per cent. per annum, less tax, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £265,472, as compared with 
£258,118 brought in from the previous year. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Dealing now with our balance-sheet: You will see that credi- 
tors, loans, accrued charges and reserves for contingencies 
(£5,488,567), and amounts owing by subsidiary companies 
(£128,814), a total of £5,612,381, show an increase of £1,787,074. 
The loan from bankers was paid off last year. 

On the assets side shareholdings and debentures in subsidiary 
companies and investments other than in British Government 
securities total £4,208,436, a decrease of £111,281, the reduction 
being due mainly to writing down the book value of certain 
investments. The total book value of our investments, however, 
is very substantially below their real worth. 

The stocks and materials on hand, debtors, etc., amounting 
to £6,550,323, show an increase of £1,181,849. Cash and British 
Government securities at £964,061 show an increase of £492,099. 

We have again published a consolidated balance-sheet showing 
the position of the associated group as a single unit. The most 
important feature to which I should direct your attention is the 
strength of the group as reflected by the capital reserve account 
and the general reserves and profit and loss accounts, which items 
have increased by £220,240, to £3,552,851, a total which repre- 
sents 72 per cent. on our ordinary capital, 


DEEDS MORE IMPORTANT THAN WORDS 


In present circumstances you will not expect me to say much 
about our activities. We are living in a time when deeds are 
more important than words. I may tell you, however, that when 
the Government urged manufacturers to speed up production 
there was a most gratifying and enthusiastic response at all the 
works. We are very busy, and our sole object now is to play 
our part in making the greatest contribution in our power 
towards winning the war. When peace is restored I am sure 
we shall be equally active in maintaining our position as leaders 
in the electrical manufacturing industry. 

It is customary at our annual meeting to express thanks 
to our executive directors, officers, and all ranks and grades of 
employees. This year I feel that if possible we should do this 
even more heartily than usual, because most splendid service 
has been rendered throughout a trying year. Work has been 
well and cheerfully done, often in dangerous conditions, and 1 
cannot speak too highly or sufficiently express appreciation of 
this. 

The report and:accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES OF WAR-TIME TRADING 
PENALISING EFFECTS OF TAXATION 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER’S REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of the Maypole 
Dairy Company, Limited, will be held in London on the 25th 
instant. 

The following is a summary of the statement which will be 
issued by the chairman of the company, Sir George Schuster, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P., in lieu of a speech :— 


TRADING RESULTS 


The trading profits for the past year may, considering the 
conditions which prevailed, be considered very satisfactory. 
The table set out in the directors’ report shows in fact that 
the net trading profit for 1940, after making full provision for 
depreciation but before providing for taxation, was £393,531— 
an amount almost exactly equivalent to the profit for 1938, 
when the company was able to distribute a dividend of 9 per 
cent. on the deferred ordinary shares. I feel it right to explain, 
however, that many of the factors arising out of the war which 
affect the company’s position only began to operate as the 
year progressed, and we find ourselves at the beginning of 
1941 facing a situation of considerably greater restriction and 
difficulty than that which existed in the early part of 1940. 
The Maypole Company has always specialised in certain main 
lines—butter, margarine, cheese, eggs, tea and jam—and as 
specialists has attracted a very large trade in these commo- 
dities. Butter, margarine and tea were subjected to rationing 
during 1940. Cheese and jam are now to follow, while eggs 
have been in short supply, and the loss of the company’s 
Danish stations has inevitably affected this section of the 
business. The company’s field of trade has thus been much 
restricted by war conditions, and the full effect of these restric- 
tions has not yet been felt. 


NEW LINES INTRODUCED 


As against this, a number of new lines have been introduced 
with encouraging results, though it is not to be expected 
that new lines, especially in present conditions, could in any 
sense replace the loss of turnover in the company’s principal 
commodities. No opportunity is, however, being missed for 
replacing turnover lost on the standard lines, 


The company’s egg collecting and packing stations at 
Worcester, Preston and York have rendered useful service in 
helping to keep ‘‘ Maypole’ branches supplied with first-grade 
home-produced eggs. This service has proved especially helpful 
both to the company and its customers in view of the reduction 
in supplies of imported eggs. 


The removal of a section of the head office staff to the 
provinces has now been followed by the transfer of practically 
the whole headquarters organisation to the provincial office. 


The arrangements have been well planned and are working 
most satisfactorily. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The company’s staff (head office, inspection and branch staff) 
have as always done admirable work and have shown up especi- 
ally well on occasions of air raids. Managers and staff have 
responded with willingness and enthusiasm to all special calls, 
while punctual attendances in spite of transport and other diffi- 
culties have been a notable feature. The directors feel sure that 


the shareholders will be glad to know how well the staff have 
served their interests. 
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The staff position generally has been affected by restriction 
in trade and the calling up of large numbers of male employees 
for service with H.M. Forces, While, therefore, on the one hand, 
close attention is being given to the call for rigid economy jn 
expenditure, it has at the same time been necessary to make 
provision for the engagement and training of a large new female 
staff. By the end of 1940, 1,622 members of the Maypole staif 
(not including subsidiaries) had joined H.M. Forces. Altogether 
2,520 members of the male staff have left the company’s service 
since the beginning of the war and 1,122 have been added to 
the female staff, including those engaged just prior to Septem. 
ber, 1939, in anticipation of the calling up of male staff. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I have left until the end the matter of taxation, although in 
fact this has been far the most important factor affecting the 
profits available for distribution to shareholders. In order to 
show the situation clearly we have this year included with the 
directors’ report and accounts two tables showing the results 
for the last three years in a way which brings out how the 
burden of taxation has increased. Perhaps the most striking 
fact brought out is in the second table in comparison between 
1988 (the last complete pre-war year) and 1940. It happens 
that the net profit after providing for depreciation was almost 
exactly the same in the two years. In 1988 taxation payable by 
the company and its shareholders absorbed in round figures 
£183,000, leaving £262,000 available for the shareholders and 
for strengthening the company’s reserves, whereas in 1940 pro- 
visions for taxation absorb £262,000, leaving a free residue of 
only £181,000. These figures, moreover, take no account of the 
cash required for compulsory War Damage contributions. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


The most important item of increased taxation is the Excess 
Profits Tax. The company’s position here is not a very fortu- 
nate one, as the average annual profit for the standard years 
(1986 and 1987) amounted to a figure definitely less than what 
could fairly be regarded as the company’s earning power in 
normal conditions. The profits, therefore, which in our case 
attract Excess Profits Tax can hardly be said to represent true 
war profits. I have already called attention to the fact that 
the trading profits shown in the accounts for 1940 are almost 
exactly the same as those for 1988, and yet it is necessary to 
reserve £105,000 for Excess Profits Tax (calculating this at 
90 per cent.—that is, on a basis of 60 per cent. for one quarter 
and 100 per cent. for the remaining three-quarters of the year). 
The company’s assessment has not yet been finally agreed and 
is still under discussion. The directors are, however, advised 
that on an interpretation of the provisions which may be 
adopted this reserve of £105,000 is not excessive. 


INCOME TAX 


The company’s position is also greatly affected by the way 
in which the Revenue authorities calculate the amount of 
profits liable to taxation, and this concerns not only Excess 
Profits Tax but income tax. As regards income tax, for example, 
shareholders who themselves have to pay the tax on that 
part of the profits which is distributed to them in dividends 
may find it difficult to understand why, in respect of 1940, 
it has been necessary for the directors to reserve a further 
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April 5, 1941 
sum of £75,000 in the accounts to meet income-tax liabilities. 
The position is a complicated one; but it may be stated as 
follows. Income tax is not assessed on the profits of the busi- 
ness calculated in accordance with ordinary prudent commercial 
practice, as certain items. of expenditure and other provisions 
which a business must debit to revenue if it is to maintain 
its liquid resources and show its capital assets at their correct 
current value are disallowed for purposes of income tax. The 
result is that tax is levied on a figure in excess of what the 
directors consider they can fairly represent as true profit. 
Apart from the question of war damage expenditure, which 
requires special explanation, the principal items of “ dis- 
allowed’ expenditure occur under the headings of amounts 
written off in respect of fittings of closed shops, depreciation of 
shop fittings in excess of renewals allowed, depreciation of 
properties and special expenditure in connection with A.R.P. 
shelters which is only partly recoverable by Government grant 
in certain special cases. 


** DISALLOWED"? EXPENDITURE 


In the 1940 accounts the net amount which is likely to be 
“disallowed” is £61,766. This has a very important effect on 
the position with income tax at the present high rate of 8s. 6d.; 
direct tax on this sum at this rate ainounts to £26,250, but the 
full effect can be more clearly seen by taking the actual figures 
in the 1940 accounts. After deducting from the net trading 
profit of £393,531 the sum of £105,000 reserved for Excess 
Profits Tax and £193,833 representing dividends paid or recom- 
mended, there remains a balance of £94,698, to which the share- 
holders might have looked for further dividend. Income tax, 
however, on this figure requires £40,248, while income tax on 
the disallowed items, as already stated, absorbs £26,250. 
Arrears of tax due to adjustments for past years call for a 
further £8,502. These three items together make up £75,000, 
which leaves a free balance of only £19,698, out of which £10,000 
has to be set aside according to the articles for allocation to 
reserve, leaving a balance of £9,698, which is more than 
absorbed by the necessary allotment of £10,000 to the provident 
fund, The whole of the £94,698 is therefore absorbed—mainly by 
income tax requirements. 

No public-spirited citizen can object to paying heavy taxes 
in present times, for the money required for the country’s war 
effort must somehow or other be raised. It does, however, 
appear legitimate to question whether the present methods of 
levying taxes on commercial undertakings are not likely in the 
long run to be damaging to the country’s interests. That ques- 
tion in the case of the Maypole Company arises particularly 
in connection with the way in which the provisions for refitting 
and maintaining the branch fixtures and fittings are treated. 
It is here that the most important item of disallowed expendi- 
ture occurs, For instance, in the case of expenditure on refitment 
and repairs to branch fittings the basis adopted by the Revenue 
Authorities in the case of this company is that only money 
actually spent in any year is to be allowed as expenditure. In 
19 much less than the average amount required has been 
spent, but further provision has been made in the accounts 
to cover the difference. The money will have to be spent at some 
time, and to leave the accumulated liability to be met out of 
possible earnings in some future year would be very unsound 
Practice. We consider that a strong case can be made out for 
allowing such provisions as a deduction from profits for tax pur- 
poses, but is understood that, although some measure of relief 
may be given for Excess Profits Tax, no relief will be allowed 
for income tax until the money is actually expended. 


WAR DAMAGE COMPENSATION 


In addition to the cash required for meeting tax liabilities, 
Provision has also to be made for compulsory payments under 
the Government’s War Damage Scheme. We estimate the total 
liability of the Maypole Company and its subsidiaries for con- 
tributions covering the period from the beginning of the wer 
to August 81, 1941, to amount to £51,000. The proportion of 
this sum falling to the period up to the end of the last trading 
year would be about £85,000, which amount we are providing 
*s a charge against reserve. According to the Government’s 
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scheme, this item is not allowable as a deduction from revenue 
for the purpose of Excess Profits Tax and income tax. In the 
circumstances the directors have considered that, having regard 
to the provision already made in the accounts for repairs and 
renewals in excess of actual expenditure, it would have put 
an undue burden on the shareholders if they had in addition 
recommended providing the War Damage contribution from 
revenue as well. This is an occasion where the conservative 
policy which has been followed in the past as regards the distri- 
bution of profits appears to justify some recourse to reserves in 
order to maintain a small dividend on the deferred ordinary 
shares. The future, however, as regards War Damage is still 
uncertain and, if the war continues, the Government will have 
to reconsider its scheme after August 81, 1941. It may be neces- 
sary then for the directors to review the matter as regards 
future policy. I may add that during the past. year emergency 
repairs have been carried out in the case of damaged branches, 
and the cost of these, amounting in all to about £7,000, has 
been debited to the accounts as a working expense. This sum, 
it is anticipated, will eventually be recovered as compensation 
under the Government scheme. 


BOARD'S POLICY 


In proposing the allocation of profits the directors have 
endeavoured fairly to meet the interests of the shareholders, 
and to go as far as possible without risking any undue weaken- 
ing of the company’s financial resources. We greatly regret 
that it has been necessary to make a cut in the dividend from 
7 per cent. to 4 per cent., but this necessity is more than 
accounted for by the taxation position. The future may bring 
greater difficulties, but the directors feel that the most im- 
portant point of all is to maintain the organisation and goodwill 
of the company unimpaired and even to improve it, If*that 
can be done, the shareholders will reap the reward when the 
war is over, and that is of much greater importance than ths 
level of earnings during the war. In that spirit we feel that the 
shareholders can look forward to the ultimate future with com- 
plete and cheerful confidence. 


VICKERS LIMITED 


SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was held on 
the 8rd instant at Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster, pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman of the company. 

The chairman’s statement, circulated with the accounts, con- 
tained the following remarks :— 


I can give my assurance that the whole strength and energy 
of this group of companies are directed to ensure that punctual 
deliveries of our products are made to the Service Departments, 

The accounts submitted are evidence that the business affairs 
of the company are in sound condition and only two items 
appear to require elucidation, Firstly, the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Company repaid the balance of debenture stock outstanding; 
secondly, the dividends on the preference stocks are shown this 
year after deduction of tax. 

I desire to acknowledge the co-operation of the Service De- 
partments in our efforts to carry on production in spite of the 
difficult conditions inevitably existing in war-time, and I record 
with real gratitude the courage and determination of those of 
our workpeople who have faced severe trials. The work of those 
employees who have given up their leisure to train themselves 
in A.R.P. duties has proved invaluable in emergency. 

During the past year there have been many difficulties to 
overcome, but the staff and workpeople in this group of com- 


panies have proved that they are competent to foresee and to. 


overcome difficulties which appeared to be truly formidable. 

Schemes have been formulated for each of the works in order 
to encourage savings in War Savings Certificates, and more than 
600,900 Certificates have been applied for through the medium 
of these schemes during 1940. 

At the request of the Government the services of Sir Charles 
Craven were placed at their disposal in May; at my request he 
was released in November from his duties with the Government 
in order to resume his position with this organisation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the. 


final dividend of 6 per cent. approved. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, 
LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cables, Limited, was held on the Ist instant, at Liverpool, Mr 
T. H. Martin-Harvey (acting chairman of the board and joint 
managing director) presiding. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting, the acting 
chairman referred in sympathetic terms to the sudden death, on 
March 21 last, of Mr. J. McKay, a member of the board. 

The following is a summary of the statement circulated with 
the directors’ report and accounts: Before dealing with the 
accounts for 1940, there are several matters relating to per- 
sonnel which call for special mention. The first is to record 
the absence of the chairman of the board, Sir Alexander Roger, 
in India, who deeply regrets his inability to be present at the 
annual meeting. The second is to refer to the death, in October 
last, of Mr G. H. Nisbett, deputy-chairman of the board, Mr 
T. H. Martin-Harvey and Mr W. Travis, both of whom joined 
the board in 1985, were appointed joint managing directors as 
from June 1, 1940. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account for the year to December 31, 
1940, shows that the profit on trading, dividends on investments, 
ete., after providing for taxation and contingent reserves 
adjustment, amounted to £786,232—a result which shows practi- 
cally no change from the corresponding figures for 1939 and is 
considered by your directors to be. satisfactory. 

The amount brought forward from 1939 of £488,305, added 
to the profit for 1940 of £786,282, gives a total of £1,274,537. 
Depreciation of fixed assets absorps £209,622,and, after providing 
for directors’ remuneration, interest on debenture stock (which 
naturally shows a very substantial reduction as a result of the 
redemption of the debentures on January 4, 1940) and the divi- 
dends already declared and paid on the preference and ordinary 
capital, there is left available £888,699. Of this total it is pro- 
posed to transfer £100,000 to war contingencies reserve and 
to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent (less tax) on the ordinary 
stock, making, with the interim already paid, a total dividend 
for the fifteenth year in succession of 15 per cent (less tax). In 
addition your directors are pleased to recommend that for the 
sixth successive year a cash bonus of 5 per cent (less tax) be 
distributed on the ordinary stock. After making these appropria- 
tions, the balance left to be carried forward to 1941 is £488,699 
—a figure almost identical with that brought forward. 

There are two items in the profit and loss account to which 
particular attention is drawn. The first is that depreciation of 
fixed assets in 1940 calls for £209,622, against £158,617 for the 
previous year, an increase of £51,005. Although the same basic 
rates of depreciation have been applied in both years, it has 
been necessary to provide in 1940 for the extra depreciation 
being suffered by certain of our assets as a result of operating 
under war conditions. The second is the transfer of a further 
£100,000 to war contingencies reserve account, bringing the 
total of the latter up to £200,000. The reasons for creating this 
reserve were given in the chairman’s speech at the last annual 
general meeting, and after another year of war it is considered 
more than ever necessary to build up a substantial reserve 
under this head. 


REVIEW OF COMPANY'S BUSINESS 


In past years it has been the custom at the annual general 
meeting to refer to the more important matters connected with 
or affecting the company’s business, and to give some indication 
of the outlook for the current year. It will be appreciated, 
however, that under existing conditions it would be inadvisable 
to give any detailed account of the activities of your company 
or to make any forecast of current results. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to record that the company’s 
staff and workpeople have responded magnificently to all calls 
made on them, and our special thanks are due to them for their 
loyal and unceasing efforts. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
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The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held on the 31st ultimo at Leeds, 

Mr Herbert Smith (chairman and managing director) said 
that the imposition of an EPT rate of 100 per cent. had been 
the subject of much comment, and the opinion of many seemed 
to be that that tax took away the incentive to efficient manage. 
ment of a business. As far as their company was co 
their profit standard had been fixed in years of development 
so that there was undoubtedly a certain amount of hardship, 
However, he saw no reason why they should not at least main- 
tain their profit standard and the present rate of dividends, 
unless they were so unfortunate as to lose their productive 
assets through enemy action, 

Their balance-sheet exhibited a strong and healthy position, 
and every effort would be made to retain that position during 
the dark days of wartime. He hoped that the existing structure 
would be left intact after the war, so that they might be in a 
position to face peacetime conditions with confidence. 

Their various subsidiary companies, both at home and abroad, 
were fully occupied. Each one of them was employed, one way 
or another, in supplying Government requirements. Each com- 
pany was recording larger profits than in previous years, but 
there again the incidence of taxation absorbed the major portion 
of that surplus. 

Home trade during the year had continued at a high level, 
and while the company had done its full share in supplying 
the fighting services, it had also of necessity had to meet the 
demands of its peacetime customers, practically all of whom 
were dealing with urgent Government demands for their own 
services and products. The necessary restrictions on the export 
of steel goods had naturally stopped a large volume of export 
trade in steel wire and wire ropes, but the loss of that business 
had been more than made up by the Government demand for 
wartime requirements. 

The report was adopted, 


HOOVER, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The ordinary general meeting of Hoover, Ltd., was held, on 
the 8lst ultimo, at the registered office, Perivale, Greenford. 

Mr. C. B. Colston (chairman and joint managing director) 
presided. 

The chairman said: The accounts have been prepared in the 
same manner as in previous years. We have appropriated 
£150,000 for income tax and National Defence Contribution, 
which increases our reserve to £50,000 in excess of immediate 
requirements. 

No transfer is being made to general reserve, which remains 
at £100,000, but we have appropriated the sum of £50,000 as a 
contingency fund. 

The profit on trading for the year is £290,486, compared with 
£248,412 last year, which your directors regard as a very satis- 
factory achievement, and therefore recommend a final dividend 
of 11§ per cent. on the ordinary stock, which makes a dividend 
for the year of 15 per cent. 

I feel I should explain in regard to our profit this year that 
in the early months of the year, when stocks of Hoover Cleaners 
were considerable, the demand for these cleaners was so great 
that we were able to effect a considerable reduction in our selling 
expenses. 

Air-raid protection and our A.R.P. organisation has reached 4 
higher standard of efficiency. Our War Savings Group is still 
playing its part and is carrying on its work energetically. Every 
encouragement is given to our workers to contribute to War 
Savings. 

The relationship of the company with its employees is very 
cordial, and your directors are very grateful to them for their 
untiring energies. I would like to thank all ranks for their de- 
voted and loyal services. You will all be glad to hear that 
one of our employees suggested the presentation of a Spitfire 
to the Government; consequently a Spitfire Fund was started, 
with the result that this company, on behalf of our workers, 
presented a cheque last September to Lord Beaverbrook for 
£5,000. 

The report was adopted. 
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use of them were available. 


Maples was still a household word, and, despite war difficul- 


MAPLE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
CENTENARY OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of Maple and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr C. C. Regnart (the president) said that 1941 heralded the 
centenary of Maples. It was a matter of extreme regret that, 
owing to existing conditions, the centenary could not be cele- 
ted in a fitting manner, but they were hoping that at some 
future date they would be in a position to do so. He hoped it 
was gratifying to all that it was proposed to resume payment 
of dividends on the ordinary stock. The previous year’s inter- 
ruption had been the only one in the company’s history, occa- 
sioned entirely by prevailing conditions. It was surprising, 
however, how a sound business could adapt itself to new con- 
ditions, and it was little short of amazing how new circum- 
stances could be met, when the means and ability to make full 





had increased during the year, due to the wonderful reputation 


which Maples held, and that they had received a larger share 


the reasons were the large stocks they carried, the service they 


gave, and the resources they had at their disposal, enabling 
them to meet any public need. Maples had a vast stock, nearly 
all bought prior to the introduction of the purchase tax, and 
their customers still had the opportunity to purchase from the 
largest stock of furniture, carpets and furnishings in the world, 
free of purchase tax, al! they might require to replenish 
their homes. The turnovet had been the highest since 1920 and 
the numbers employed constituted a record. That would indi- 
cate the vast expansion of their trade, although the margin of 
net profit might be small. 

Their branches had met with a reason:ble measure of success. 
Their interests in South America had agzvin yielded a reason- 
able return. On the other hand, they had no direct informa- 
tion in regard to their interests in France. 


The report and accounts, with the recommendation of a 


ties, they were convinced that the popularity of the company adopted, 


dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, was unanimously 





(Continued from page 458) 


applies to any person who is not a 
merchant, factor or importer of upper 
leather or a manufacturer or other pro- 
ducer of footwear. Arrangements are 
being made by the Director of Civilian 
Leather Supplies for the acquisition 
of upper leather by such persons to be 
subject to licence after June 30. 


Furs and Velvets Exports.—-A trade 
delegation under the auspices of the 
Fur Export Group is to take to Canada 
600 models designed in Empire furs 
which have been processed and made up 
in London. These are to be chosen by 
Canadian buyers from 1,000 models 
which have been shown to the public 
at a London store. The Cotton Board 
announces that the export demand for 
velvets is very active at present. America 
and Canada are showing interest in 
British velveteens and corduroys for 
the first time since 1928, while business 
in Turkey and Argentina has been 
captured from Germany and Italy. 
Cotton velvet has a high conversion 
value, which makes it an excellent 
commodity for export. 


Control of Fish.—Representatives of 
the fish trade have drawn up a scheme 
for the control of Icelandic cod, which 
the Ministry of Food has embodied 
man Order. It is proposed to extend 
price control to all cod as soon as prac- 
ticable and subsequently to other varieties 
of fish, The present scheme provides 
maximum prices payable at ports on 
first hand sales of Icelandic cod of 7s. 
per stone for cod with heads on, or 8s. 9d. 
per stone for headless cod, the difference 
in these prices being due to the loss of 
weight of the head. The Order also 

xe8 maximum prices for sales to inland 
wholesalers, fish friers, retailers and 
to consumers. The price to consumers 
varies between Is. and 2s. 2d. per lb. 

Rations.—The rationing of cheese 
will begin on May 5, when the general 
ration will be 1 oz. per head per week. 
A special ration of 8 oz. per head per week 
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will be provided for underground mine 
workers and agricultural workers. The 
Ministry of Food has decided to allow 
bona fide vegetarians to receive a ial 
ration of 8 oz. of cheese per week, on 
condition that they surrender their meat 
and bacon coupons. The meat ration 
was reduced to Is. per head per week 
on March 31. 


* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
1935 = 100 


seeeeereeree 


Complete Index 


GDOM 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937= 100) 


1986 cr ceevne i) + 3-1 
TET | wen csnices 100 + 1-0 
TOSS ccc ccceee -— 70 
1989 — ...ceeee 105 +10-7 
1940 cneceeees 116 +10-7 
1940. Jan.... 79 +48-2 
Feb. 113 +40-8 

Mar. 155 +31-0 
Apr.... 145 +51-0 
May. | 130 + 24-3 

June 97 + 43 
July... +25-8 

Aug. 124 +47-0 

_—_ 148 — 7-83 

a. 1 2s 

Nov. —40- 
Dec.... 76 —26-9 

1941 Jan. ... - 63 —21-2 
Feb 106 — 5-4 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KIN 
(1927 = 100) 






AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 
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cost) 
end 

eb. | Feb. 

a) By Commodities. 

% % % % 
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—13-6|— 8°54 4-4 
— 3°6)4+14-4)+ 6-3 
+ 2-9) 4+28-8)+ o-8 
*Bi+ 1°6142-90 |+54°7 








RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
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THE ECONOMIST 


April 5, 194r 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the nine days ended March 31, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £52,362,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £139,809,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £5,514. 
Thus, including si fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued ce April Ist is 
_£2,475,421,000 against £771,981,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANDSELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the snenoquer 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, 8 da 
ys} 9 days 
Reverue Esti- . ne. ended | ended 
mate, | Mar Mar Mar. | Mar. 
1940-41 31. 31. . 31, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
ORs TN ARY 
RSVENUE 
Income Tax | 510,500) 390,083) 523,949) 6,384) 15,744 
Sur-tax ...... 83,000 69,780) 76,107) 3,430; 3,060 
Estate, etc 
Duties . 86,100} 77,720) 80,777) 3,650) 1,995 
Stamps ...... 19,000} 17,070) 13,678 250 910 
B.D. \ 70000 26940) 24,085 640 640 
E.P.T. 40} 72,103 10; 4,110 
Other Inland 
Revenue . _ 10 000; 1 | 1,800 1,015 40 64 





Total In. Rev. 769, 6( 600 582,09) 933 791 714) 14, 304 26,523 523 


Customs...... 309,350 262, 136] 304,939] 3,205 "3,681 
Excise ...... 213,550) 137,900) 224,100 770) 15,300 









































P.O. (Net 
Receipt)... | 13,291) 8,846) 15,323 412) 3,740 
P.O, Fund... Rs a'end 1,758)... 
Crown Lands i, 150 1,250} 1,100 40 50 
a from 
Suey anes 4,940) 2,553 
ipts 13 280 20,341 31,132 2,985 2,997 
Total ordin 
ary Revenue 1360191/ 1049189) 1408867) 23,762) 52,362 
Seir-Bat. 
Post Office & 
Broadcasting} 86,422) 83,054] 86,417) 1,738) 
Total ...... 1446613) 1132243) 1495284] 25,500) 52,362 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Aso,” ‘toto,’ | days | das 
Expenditure 939, » ays ays 
Ln 2. | yf | ended ended 
ar, ar. ar, ar. 
1940-41) "31, 31, | 31, | 31, 


1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 









ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 


Payments to 
. Ireland 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 








, , 3,139/Cr5152 
Supply Serv. |3736125/1570007/ 3637113) 73,690) 144959 


Total Ord. Pte rie fe ee 
Expenditure s980125 1809723/ 3867245) 76,829/139808 
Sinking Fds. z 7,150°| 17,043 $24) 5,514 
eee 


Post Office 
Brosdeasting 86,422) 83,054) 86,417) 1,738 
Total ...... 4069547/1900227/3970705) 78,891/145322 





The 1040 Agures include expenditure out of defence 
* Excluding £4,207,000 falling outside fixed debt 


and ex old sinking fund 

t Due to aanee eens tanerest. 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£490,412 to £2,626,515, the other operations 
oe ewes Se Se eee ee y) 
raised the ational Debt by 
£97,278,2388 to about £11,417 millions. 


An analysis of the estimated position of 
the National Debt on March 31st appears 


on page 478. See also Budget Supplement, 
page 440. 





Finance 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net Rep. 
Nat. par Caste, ... 20,900 43% env ‘loa S 
Def. Bds. ‘as at. Sav. Bds fe 
1% Treas. Bds. a a2 








2 Nat. War 
BOOT. bbisss08 35 
23% Nat. War Bds. 
OO ‘cessgeces 59,165 
3% Sav. Bds. ...... 39, 
= r debt ” 5, 
Bills ...... 2,406 
Ways and Means 6,785 
306,624 410 
OTHER ISSUES (NET) 
(£ thousands) 
Taterest (ahemce LOGRS)...; 0... scccecerccessescscess 9,038 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement  ............:.0.:c0sese0e 00s 153 
Temporary advance (bullion)....................... 50 
9,241 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


Pe FE Bi hivak ts i . ociceweek ec heciics ocicci ie 2,000 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.............6..6.s.000000 2,433 
4,433 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April Ist, 1940, to March 31st, 1941, are : 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 3,867,245 | Ord. Revenue _ 1,408,867 
Inc. in balances 232 | Gross. borr. 2,479,912 
Misc. issues (net) 4,259 | Lese— 
Sinking fds. 17,043 
Net borrowing, 2,462,869 
3,871,736 3,871,736 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ce ae 
Ways and 

















Treasury eans Trea- 
Bills Advances ~y _— 
Date Bank ao 
Ten- | ap |Pubiie| of | Postts| ng 
er pts. ng- 
land Banks 
1940 | | 
Mar. 31 | 731-0! 696-7} 61-5 --» 11489-2 
Dec, 21 | 845-0 Not available 
i 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0)2626-3 
1941 
Jan, 11 | 845-0 Not available 
»» 18 | 845-0 ~ - 
» 25 | 845-0/1340-7] 96-1 | 366 - 0/2647 -7 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not availa le 
” 8 845-0 ’” ” 
» 15 | 845-0 
» 622 | 845-0/1369-4]165-5 | "! 355-0/2734-9 
Mar. 1 | 845-0 Not av ‘ailable 
” 8 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 15 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 22 | 845-0 ae ow 
» £6 2211-6 172-3 | | 429-5)2813-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount . — 
Date of Average | 4 iotted 





Se ns eee 
Tender at 
Offered! 4 pplied| Allotted| Allotted | yfin, 
for Rate 











1940 a 
Mar. 29 50-0 | 99-9 ‘0 }20 7-76 49 
Dec. 20 65-0 | 130°8 5:0 (20 2-15 38 
one 65-0 | 143-8 0 }20 1-52 31 

1941 

Jan. 3 65-0 | 133-3 -0 }20 2-03 38 
10 | 65-0 | 184-7 ‘0 (20 2-01 38 
65-0 ‘0 ‘0 [20 1-28 27 
65-0 “4 0 120 4-04 28 
65-0 ‘7 ‘0 }20 2-84) 100 
65-0 “4 *0 }20 3-39 10 
65-0 6 -0 }20 4-23 23 
65-0 “1 -0 }20 4-43 28 
65-0 5 ‘0 720 3-43 15 
65-0 2 ‘0 }20 0-17 42 
65-0 “8 -O 19 11-79 24 
65-0 “6 65-0 {20 2-95 17 

65-0 ‘3 65-0 |20 2- 





eran ~ applications at higher 

of Treasury bills are being 
wh Foe For the week ending April 5th 
a ae a be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £40 millions. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 2, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Govt. Debt . 
Govt. 


£ 
Issued : 11,016,100 
mn Boke. is mer Securities ania 970,54 
a eee 
partment 15,611,118 | Other Secs. . 3:005'899 
Sliver Coin ... 8,728: 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
'¢ Capital “ee 553, aoe “Gort, Sou Sees. ... 124,542,838 
Public Deps.* yt eis | Dona... 36,814,570 
————— | Securities. 19,132'912 
Other Deps.: ' -_—_— 
Bankers ... 101,452,521 | 55,947,482 
Other Accts... 688. 889 | Notes .. 15,611,118 
-~-—- | Gold & Silver 
156. 696. 5.696.610 | Coin ...... 956,547 
197,057,985 197,057,985 
* Incladi uer, Savings Banks, Comaie 
sioners of N. and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 











(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Both Departments Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 614.630}+ 38,146 + be 
Deposits : Public......... 22 236)+ 260 - 
eocece - 17,144 — 19,38 
pedeseese 65,244)+ 2,956 + 13,827 
Total outside mebeittes ~ 10,782 + 66,544 


Capital and rest .. + lu - 100 
COMBINED ASSETS ——_|—___ 
Govt. debt & securitiest — 1,055'+ 37,648 
Discounts and advances — 8,460)+ 33,610 
Other securities ......... — 214;— 4,254 
Bilver coin in lesue dept. + - 41% 
Coin and gold bullion... — 146)- 60 
RESERVES ——_— |—_——_ 

Res. of notes and coin in 
,, banking department — $,292)— 22,247 

** (reserve 

to cataide tisbilitios in 
dept.) ......... — 1:0%/— 11-38% 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1940 1941 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
3 19 26 2 








87:8; 21°8, 18-8) 15-6 
627-0 
3 3- 3-0 
sonconeseses 0 0- 0- 
2 0 

2 


576-3) 626- + 627: 
2) 8-1 0 
“ 0-0 
2 2 
1 


Sws 


0- 0 0 
168 -00} 168-00) 168 -00) 168- 


seveesoccceccocce 2 14-7} 22-0 
120-8] 95-2] 118-6 
41-4) 62-1] 52:3 
184-6) 162- 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


I.—An Account of the Toran REVENUE of the Unrrep Kincpom, undermentioned ending 
March 81, 1941, as compared with the corresponding nerieda af the a ee 


























Quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1941 
compared with the . , Year ending March 31, 1941, compared with the 
poreind Tene of the preceding Year. 
Quarter Year Year ; 



























Ordinary Revenue £ £ £ £ £ £ 
282,037,000 | 336,870,000 | 54,833,000 ss 390,083,000 133,866,000 
54,030,000 000 “ 2,091,000 | 69,780, 6,327,000 
vane 22,677,000 2,077,000 a 77,720,000 3,057,000 +s 
ae ,300,000 eas 1,090,000 | 17,070,000 wo 3,382,000 
{ ’ coor re nipen mane i 26,940,000 vee 855,000 
760,000 | 667,000} ...” 3,000 | a,s00;000 neces 
769,600,000 | 370,287,000 | 452,523,000 | 85,510,000 | 3,274,000 | 682,933,000 | 791,714,000 | 215,913,000 
309,350,000 | 64,091,000 | 78,419,000 | 14,328,000 # 262,1 939 42,803,000 
213,550,000 | 36,750,000 | 81,114,000 | 44'364/000 ne 137,900,000 328 100,000 86,200,000 
522,900,000 | 100,841,000 | 159,533,000 | 58,692,000 Ss 400,036,000 | 529,039,000 | 129,003,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ..............:cssssee 24,265,000 | 24,858,000 593,000 ee 000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ..............0.0. 13,291,000 142,000 | 8,473,000 | _ 8,331,000 am se bae.000 18'328/000 11°477,000 a 
SAE MED TRG sccicesessceriecvesecesonisine ne 1,757,446 eh ot 1,757,446 1,757,446 oa h 1,757,446 
CRUE BAIA. nn cscasesvsssonssnsecesiascenenes 1,150,000 280,000 260,000 ss 20,000 1,250,000 1,100,000 , 
Receipts from Sundry Loans............... 5,000,000 681,957 1,582,871 900,914 ‘ 4,939,565 op 2,386,440 
Mi ms Receipts ...........sceseeese 13,250,000 | 6,460,187 | 9,219,090 | 2,758,903 340, 10,791,290 = 
Total Ordinary Revenue............... 1,360,191,000 | 504,714,590 | 656,448,961 | 156,785,817 | 5,051,446 | 1,049,188,693 | 1,408,367,007 | 370,504,290 | 10,825,886 


en yn 
£359,678,404 Net Increase 


£151,734,371 Net Increase 


Self-Balancing Revenue 
Revenue required to meet expenditure on 


Post Office and Broadcasting ......... 86,422,000 | 22,108,000 | 20,317,000 om 1,791,000 | 88,054,000 | 86,417,000 | 3,362 000 
a paheaeel eran Sea 1,446,613,000 | 526,822,590 | 676,765,961 | 156,785,817 | 6,842,446 | 1,132,242,693 | 1,495,284,007 | $73,867,200 | 10,825,886 


£149,943,371 Net Increase £363,041,404 Net Increase 





* Supplementary Budget of July 23, 1940 (H.C. 150). 


iJ.—An Account showing the ReEcerprs into and Issues out of the Excuequer in the Year ending March 31, 1941, 
as compared with the preceding Year. 






: Estimate for | Year ending | Year ending Estimate for | Year endin Year ending 
RECEIPTS the Year March 31, March 31, ISSUES the Year March $1. March 31, 
1940-41 1940 1941 1940-41 1940 1941 
* 
















































































£ Ordiaa £ 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- Interest and eee, of National : 
EN eiiitissscisriaccaapunts<ceetaee 1,408,867 ,097 Be inits ciskqeetbias chacavadts vickgnciaboaie dais 230,000,000 | 222,850,156 | 212,057,173 
Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown in CIR ere cern ada 9,400,000 9,556,069 9,699,255 
PINGS tik jc oucserecxssskccageees atta 86,422,000 86,417,000 | Other Consolidated Fund Services...... 7,600,000 7,309,680 7,476,242 
BE COOVONIR sic nnicducckubvidsuiodsane iodeemartaonen 1,132,242,693 | 1,495,284,097 ONE i wis bik avntsecde bcipenteiudbacdehs 247,000,000 239,715,855 230,132,670 
R oe Total ~~ Services (excluding 
eceipts under Section 1 (4) of the Defence Loans Act, — oo xeneer Post Office and Broadcasting)... | 3,736,125,000 | 1,078,257,000T| 3,637,115,000 
SODGCDsereeecceccrcocccccecceccescessonssooesonsetoonedsceeesce D187, . 007 re | enemas 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (b) of the Overseas Trade Total Ordinary Expenditure ......... 3,983,125,000 | 1,317,972,855 | 3,867,245,670 
PNG AAA, BOOB... ev.ciivcnsiich hiccasensavddeanhshess 18,351 141,911 
Sinking Funds .............csccccssses ae 7,149,844 17,042,827 
Temporary Advances Repaid :— " 5. Seen me 
Baoan ies nebnseu 00a sauns snnesouasuaiensesednesvinsevevaaseuhs 880,000 170,000 Total (excluding Self-Balancing Ex- 
sssential Commodities Reserves Fund ................-- eas DOIIOED . oiisicdiccis cos 0cadisieciscter nce $,983,125,000 | 1,325,122,699 | 3,884,288,407 
Self-Balancing Expenditure 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt :— Poat Office Vote and Vote for Broad- 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues :-— CON ac iiss cinindsen decries nee 86,422,000 83,054,000 86,417,000 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) poeoeesennetnanereaneneseh iacaanssssnteneasnn 
: TO, SORT ai BOI aii seis nicdsas cnsncnecobeahine 11,900,000 Total Expenditure ............ccccccsseeseseeseeeseees 1,408,176,699 | 3,970,705,497 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 .............ccecee0 40,000 | Interest outside the Permanent Debt Charge :— 
() F Issues under Section 1 (5) (b) of the Defence Loans 
o) Wer Other Issues (Net) .........0..00cccssceceveceseeees 2,479,914,142 By TE - Ssnhcegcidecinasesictncsvestesstdbncsrtsersescoeess 5,787,510 20,540,007 
R Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade 
Te. ete, :— Cem BAR: BABB ain ven etcrascrncsintviiseyenspesiane 18,361 141,911 
in respect of Suez Canal Drawn Shares.................. 39,861 Temporary Advances :— 
“tone of Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas TIED. isin them hk sehakeiaeedbaanenbenniedadmenseniels 880,000 220,000 
b Guarantees Act, 1939...............cccceeeeseeeees 23,178 3,210,445 Essential Commodities Reserves Fund.................. 2,500,000 “ 
Rupert of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) Issues to meet Capital Expenditure :— 
*, ROME WING SOUR. <cccucanecnde diverusnaanmichennaae 165,153 167,772 Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts 
ane of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe DOT BE BOG vii sasisy a snd nis dgoewenennainnnsebicbestes ; 22,100,000 11,900,000 
SUEY. sxncaboncvenuchoebbudontveetbasdatteaa vain 2,150,693 2,266,945 Under the Housing Act, 1914..............:0ccceseeeeeeee 29,000 : 
1,944,476,167 | 4,013,635,319 
Sinking Funds .............ccessccccocccsvsvcssesessevsecsveseces 4,206,837 ei 
Issues inder Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic 1,762,767 102,180 
Shipping Act, 1034...........-cscccssesceeecsenvareesenenere 
Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936...... 1,935,000 1,900,000 
Issues under the Defence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1039 491,749,900 ae 
Issues under Section 1 of the A Turkish (Arma- 
ments ele Se insadasesensvapaeen 1,288,503 1,840,612 
Issues under 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 10BD.............ccccccreseessecesereeeeeee 4,016,529 5,040,666 
—_— National Debt Commissioners to Reduce 
bt :— 
Suez Canal Drawn Shares Repayments ............++ 39,861 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08 :— 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908...... 90,000 
1,944,580,957 | 4,013,403,426 
as March 31, | March 31, 
Balances - Exchequer on 1939 1940 Balances in Exchequer :— — 1941 
7 £ £ 
of England ........... 2,063,755 | 2 Bank of England............... 2,033,823 
Bank of Ireland ...0 77" """""" 38,007 | -’360'709 Bank of Ireland ........... oe | 900,790 
TT 2,490,412 2,394,622 De ee eee 





1,946,975,579 | 4,016,029,941 1,946,975,579 | 4,016,029,941 


* Supplementary Budget of July 23rd, 1940 a 150), together with further Supplementary Estimates since voted. 
+ Excluding of £491,749,000 issued under our Defence Loans Acts. 
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47° 
OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finiand Economist "’ 


Dec. 9th Stcnteay, ed Ane inch 1900; 
° orway, '° . $ 
Deamark, of ‘Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 


. 
May lith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 
June 8th; Switzerland, of 15th; Java, of 
June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of 
Oct. 26th ; Iran, of Nov.23rd ; Lithuania, 
of Nov. 30th ; , of Feb. 8th; Egypt, 
Reichsbank, Settlements, of 
. ; ungary, +» and ee 
Mar. 8th; Bul and Ja , of Mar. 15th ; 
and Greece, of r. 22nd; New 
, Canada, Australia and Jugoslavia, of 
Mar. 29th. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





22, re 14, 21, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1041 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 


Rupee coin............... 560 321 324 334 

Balances abroad ...... 250 757 769 784 

Sterling securities ...... 1,135] 1,405) 1,405) 1,405 

Indian. Gov. rupee secs. 384 496 496 496 

Investments ............ 122 71 69 68 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in cireln, : India 2,280 


Burma 136 178) 176 173 

Deposits: Govts....... 204 871 353 397 
Banks ...... 173 428 395 380 

Reserve ratio ............ 62 -6% | 69 - 4% |69-3% |69-0% 


AAPOR eee e ete e eer eneeee 


eeeeee 
eee e ewan eeeene 
serene 

Seen e eee eee eeeene 


Clearing deposits ...... 
Other liabilities ......... 






1,446) 1,442 486 








Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 


» 23, 31, Te 
ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
Gold reserve ............ 580-0) 672-1) 671-9) 680-8 
Secondary cover :— 
Swedish assets ...... 623-5) 677-8] 736-9) 728-1 
Foreign assetst ...... 396-1) 749-3) 749-8) 739-9 
LIABILITIES 


N otes in circulation ... |1361-9)1454-9)1481-8/ 1393-0 
D eposits ; Government | 228-1) 105-4) 106-9) 116-9 
Banks & others | 196-0) 266-6) 328-8) 373-1 





¢ Including “gold abroad not included in gold 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKs — 
Million $’s 






’ 6,079 
Mr. banks res. dep. ... | 12,204) 14,211) 13,741 13,633 
are sos soahee dies me 
otal deposits ......... 381) 16,375) 15,827 
Total liabilities Se at onlen 2 
Reserve ratio ............ 91-1%/91-1 
BANKS AND TREASURY : 7 * %)91-3% 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 
Treas. and bk. currency 

LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 
Treas. cash and dep.... 


errr 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 

RB HB. eb.) Baer 


21, , 12, 19, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1041 | 1941 | 1941 
Loans, total ............ 8,531] 9,337) 9,377] 9,423 
Investments ............ 14,680] 16,747) 16,871] 16,958 


Reserve with F.R. bks. | 10,306) 11,611] 11,640] 11,804 

Due from domestic bks. | 3,128) 3,314) 3,351) 3,388 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits : Demand .... | 19,256] 22,798] 22,981] 23,157 

OO ee 5,277) 5,452) 5,452) 5,466 

U.S. Govt. .. 573 353 354 


reserve. 








MONEY MARKET STATISTICS 


EXCHANGE RATES 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
March 27th and April 2nd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02§-03}; mall transfers 4-02}-03}. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-4734. Switzerland. Francs (25-22}) 
17-80-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-05. Argentina. Peso (11-46) 
16-954-17-18; mall transfers 16:059-17.15. Duteh East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
7-68-62; mail transfers 7-68-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 99-80-100-20. Panama. §$ 4-02-04; 
mai) transfers 4-02-0443. Manila. Peso 8-00-12; mall transfers. 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (26-224) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
£T (1°10) 6-20. 


Market Rates 

The following rates remained unchanged between March 27th and April 2nd :— 

Greece. Drachma (375) 515 sellers. Finland. Mark (193-23) 180-210. Egypt. 
Plastres (974) 971-4. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) (March 27-29) 17#-18%; 
(March 31-April 2) 17-184. WMengkong. 14j-154d. per $. Japan. Yen (24-58d, 
per yen) 134-14§. dugosiavia. Dinar (276-32) 155 sellers; trade payments 200 
sellers Singapore. § (284. per $) 284-4. Colombia. Peso 6 (nominal). Belgian 
Gongo. Francs 1764-4. Shanghai. 3-344. per §. 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Hungary, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay and Peru. 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 14 cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


T e following rates remained unchanged between March 27th and April 2nd :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14%; 6 months, 14%. 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 8 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, #-13%. 
ear oy 1-13%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposits at call, $%; at 
notice ~%. 





354 
Inter-bank .. | 8,836} 9,685! 9,667] 9,775 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official bu price for remained at 168e, 0d, 
fine ounce bese the Sek. ving = = 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows — 
Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 


e ot outs of 4. 
es ae oS ee at 
» Bl 23} 23 

PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 













A te 


ggrega 
ended January 1 to 








Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
30, 29, 30, 29, 30, 29, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 















Working Newcastle 

















days :— 5 6 75 77 =| Nottingham 
Birm’ham 1,613} 2,014) 30,233) 29,114) Sheffield. . 
Bradford 1,053} 3,501) 19,010) 30,478 
Bristol ... | 1,315) 1,906} 21,781] 24,628] 10 Towns 23,435) 29,162/355476/361575 
EE ncceas 769 610} 11,600) 8,691 pa 
Leicester 559 931) 10,089) 11,220; Dublin® ... 


4,371] 74,904] 5,557) 74,196 
Liv l. | 6,102) 6,454] 79,588) 71,823] So’th’ptonf| ... 108]... 1,408 


Manch’ter | 10,017) 11,643,147884 153794 
* Mar. 23, 1940, and Mar. 22, 1941. 





+ Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











Mar. 27, | Mar. 28, | Mar. 29, 


Mar. 31, 
1941 1941 1941 


New York on 1941 







AP’ 


Cents Cents Cents 








London :— Cents Cents Cents 


I cedthenshemenetoutin 403} 403} 403} 403} 403 403} 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23-26 (b)|23-25 (b)/23-25 (b)|23-32 (b)|23-27 (b)}23-27 (0) 
ED sscicsencsnbceanied 5:05 (c)| 5-05 (c)| 5-05 (e)| 5-05 (e)} 5-05 (¢)/5-05 (e) 
Berlin, sa aia tiate 40°05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40°05 
Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23-84 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 
Montreal, Can. § ......... 85-000 | 84-875 | 84-875 | 85-180 | 87-375 | 87-000 


FOE, BOB oc 0.c009e00ses0008 23-45— | 23-45— | 23-45-— 
NE D | ncncccncesecess 


. . -5O . 
B Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-20¢ | 23-20¢ | 23-20 | 23-20$ | 23-20} 23-15 
Brazil, Milreis ............. 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 


t Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Offered. (0) Free Rate. (¢) Nominal. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


John Barker & Co. Ltd.—Gross 
trading profit year to January 3lst, 1941, 
£1,386,775 (£1,456,816). For rent, rates, 
taxes, &c., £320,616 (£174,131). Net 
profit, £196,897 (£306,663). Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 10 per cent. To 
contingencies, £30,000 (nil). To rebuilding 
reserve nil, (£100,000). Carry forward, 
£205,323 (£205,234). 


Bank of Scotland.—Net profit year to 
February 28th, 1941, £253,905 after tax 
against £274,548. Dividend 11 percent. 
as before. To contingencies reserve, 
£70,000 (£75,000). To pensions, £30,000 
(£30,000). Carry forward, £155,572 
(£153,467). Total assets, £62,734,935 
(256,339,288 ). 


International Railways of Central 
America.—Railway operating revenues 
in 1940 $5,544,439 ( $5,994,056). Operat- 
ing expenses $3,391,538 ($3,641,402). 
Total income $1,963,563 ($2,223,459). 
Net income $865,704 ($1,070,544). Divs. 
totalling $5.75 per sh., balance to profit 
and loss account, $290,704 ($495,544). 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
operating income, 1940, $15,654,678 
($11,805,712) equal after preferred divi- 
dend to $1.05 against 76 cents. per 
common share. Dividend 75 c. against 
50 c. on common stock. Earned surplus 
December 3lst, 1940, $20,761,043 
( $16,872,684). 


Anglo-Portuguese Colonial and Over- 
seas Bank.—Net profit to January 
3ist, 1941, £2,430 (£12,087). Making 


with £77,895 brought in, a carry forward 
of £80,325. Deposits £782,604 
(£1,192,827). Cash, £1,070,932 (£521,906). 
Total assets, £3,275,054 (£3,011,831). 


Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada.—Net profit, 1940, after income 
war tax, $6,202,710 ( $6,500,338). Taxes 
absorbed, $2,130,247 ($971,548). Prefer- 
ence dividend, $481,800 as before. Divi- 
dends total 40 cents. as before. Carry 
forward, $4,145,243. 


Canadian Pacific Rly. Earnings. 
Gross receipts, February, $14,107,000 
($11,915,000). Net receipts, $2,609,000 
($1,973,000). Aggregate receipts, Jan.— 








Feb., 1941: Gross, $28,792,000 
( $24,160,000) ; net, $5,275,000 
( $3,801,000). 


(Continued on page 473) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS . 















Year Total | Deprecia- | Net Profit Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Company Ending | Profit | tion, ete, | ter Deb. | pistetn. ste Dit 
tion Div in ae Total Net Ora. 
. F Profit | Profit | Div 
+ or — 
tren, Coal ond Dec. 31 | 324,604 f . ‘ - 
TROD ...-.ceeereeees . ; ot 
Coltle Speakman & Co....| Dec. 31] 132,898]  *.. "yeeeo | ‘tates || 2750] 118.125 + 1,729 || 316,522 | 175,022] 20 
United Ltd....... mee. st : 12080 hes 6.275 21°910 a 28,750 + 7,800 114,057 $4,902 jt 
hers Ut sovsneoe ; : . . sap say 1,119,120 | 1,599,308 |} 343,417 | 354,070 tas 1.20071 1,208'871 10 
tardawa ......cceceeceeeee une B 
Prolak Estates... Nov. 30] 11,900)  * casi tana 3.247 + 408i} 4145] 2113] 4 
Watetall Selangot) Sept.30] 651,514] <.. | prsriede 21'331 os _ “sere || ones | sakel | mt 
er (John) & Co. ...... Jan. 31 | 1,898,673 | 28, 86,897 
Pere (Frederick) aaah Jan. 31 ero sae fae ba 7 ae 46,175 | 110,638 + 89 || 1,474,606 | 171,663} 10 
Liberty & CO. .....-.0.s0r00 Jan, 31 | Dr.18,352 od Dr.18,352 12,618 ae bs. — 8,558 28,768 18,541 5 
m(Jermh.)&Co. | Jan. 15 | — 49,474 wn 44,143 | 70,983 Sees oon — 4,352 || Dr.25,847 | Dr.26,847 | 10 
Sa den gt) miztag |  San0) mebere| doze | | con = fa ae) | i 
U ‘Tran th aide oe oo ii 131,862 175,045 46,235 82,875 — 7.248 190,311 141,681 | 13 
General Funds investment | Jan. 15 22.028 sas acs | tee | eee] teats + 5,506 35,780 | 6 
Greenfriar Investment .... | Jan. 31 43,872 on 22'914 36,219 — 4,744 — — 608 23,962 12,479 6 
Hellenic & General Trust | Jan. 31] 67,642). 23,567 | 93,092 || 14.37 18,608 + 3,508 |} 45,152 | 20,170] 4} 
Investors Trust Assn. ...... Feb. 28] 18,485 ’ 14,763 | 43,1 vee |. ee — ‘183 || 71,404 & 
Munistpal Trust... :-- Feb 28] 36,310 ss 15,691 27,008 1s'982 —— ” +4 ciate a1aee = 
Seott ta! t. 4 , , . eee _ i 
ah Gecpeniae ss | et. $3,414} 58,956 || 175500] 9,383 = sith |] abeuon | 37001 
Bairns-Wear Ltd. .......... . 14 89,6 ae 
Blythe Colour Works...... Dec. 1] isero| | “sees | orn i) + 66,787 | 45,487 | 15 
Boddingtons’ Breweries ... | Dec. 31] 8,s42| 43,206 oat soe — 5,762 || 38,831] 31,913 | 20 
Bright & Colson ............ Jan. 31 57,942 oe 29,005 sean sees |. Saree + 1, 77,586 | 40,218) 9 
British Automatic Co. ..... Dec. 31| 92,508| sias7| i4tes| 2r7ie|| 5, + 53,698 | 82,1 5 
British Oil & Cake ......... Dec. 31 | 859,403 720,373 | 795, i. 18 + 366 || 86,307] 17,011] 4% 
British Pepper & Spice ... | Dec. $1 = 14.061 ng ol Me + 875 |} 811520] 735, 0 
Tritish Ropes Ltd... bes fh | cael anak | ae) ae 10,781 | 11,529 = ghee |] iseees | si'ten aes 
Buttons Led, wc. | Dee. 81] “anazo| “| “too0s | “aes | “seas | “Yo‘tas $18818 || aegis | saree | 20) 
Churchill & Sim ............ Dec. 31] 13,127 sf 4.837 2'897 7): + $8,120} 22,071 | 10 
Stadium ... ...... Dec. 31 67,922 20,000 20,295 36,748 + 4,837 6,926 | Dr.3,566 | Nil 
Devas Routledge & Co. ... | Dec. 31 | 13,547 aa 11,443 | 27,162 + | 295 71,159 | 18, 10 
Dunhill (Alfred) Ltd. ...... | Dee. 81 | 34,548 34,048 | 104. vee + 1,405 8, 7, 5 
Dwyer & €0........++. Jan. 31| 16858]  ‘o00| 0803} ‘si'sos || ‘esos | “eons + 48 |] 34,560 | 34,060) 12 
Ellis & Goldstein............ | Nov. 80 $4,719 2,358 17,400 23" — Gone + 1,423 15,102 12,0562 | 12§t 
Enfield Cable Works ..... | Dec. 81 | 260'376| s'4ia | 109°215 | 190'b08 oe + 281 87,269 | _ 14,595 
Brith & CO. .....ccsssesseeses Dec. 31 36,568 ; 6200 oe 15,000 | 100,000 + 4,215 210 | 155,603 | 163 
Gallaher Ltd. ............-- Dec. 31] 988,987] 368,699 | 557,73 7, oa — 4,823 559 | 18,162] 17 
Goode Durrant & Go. ...... July 20] 36,938} Sees | pearsas || 87-875 | 870,008 + 1,318 || 847,963 | _ 399,963 | 27 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber | Dec. 24] 83,157] |. 83,157 | 124,34 3, * + 19,012 207 | Dr.44,55 
Hall, L. (Edmonton) Ltd. | Dec. 31] 31,315] |. 11,958 | as'oor || *a's00 | “2’s00 — 2218 || 106,818 | 106,818 116-00) 
Hanson (Saml.) & Son...... Dec. 28| 111:247|  ‘Ze70| 24'06 | 88,020 one 7,000 — 45 300} 15,015 | 10 
Hartley (Wm. P.) Ltd. ... | Oct. 31} 101/232 | 18,489 "24 et os + 452 || 113,564] 31,788 | Nit 
Hillhead Hughes Ltd....... Dec. 31 | 23.311 ; iazis | 22°410 ‘ran | “Bees + 7e | ‘asses |  i7'ser 125 
Hooper Struve & Co. ...... , e : ’ , , - ’ 17, 
in ternational Lighting’. | Dee. $1 " a ss | 772 038 ‘1s =e 1008 ao | 2 
brbretcc Gyula | Be | SMES | siom| Mths | tan) S| tae fief Hats | ES] 
McCrae & Drew ............ : , , : , , , ’ ) 
Seseraay (tee! gael se] gee] meee | Bee + tare | anos | “anit | 
Peerless Furniture =... | Dec. 1] 12370] tia | "eizs .o + 4185 || 32,272] 21,040] 5 
Radiation Ltd..........-..... | Dee. 81 | 117,969 117960 | 258'362 $7150 | 78.058 + 2'301 138878 183'878 " 
Rose (L.) & Co.........--.... Dec. 31 91,800 9,154 | 38839] 50,488 10,500 | 20, 
Bose (L.) : , 38, , 0,109 + 3,230 69,491 | 35,279 | 62 
Smith & Nephew Ass. Coli. | Dec. $1 | 108,681 ‘ego | SUS2L | 119,179 ne 53,906 + $615 || 124,736 361 | 18) 
South Shiclds Stadium | Dee, 31 4,718 a 0 | 1ner _ ; a io? 1340 Nil 
Ts oss entbual Dec. 31] 152,934] 42,946] 63,488 | 102,088 11,000 | 41,985 ; ; 7 
Weble > > ’ ’ , + 503 133,493 53,007 ‘ 
= y Sara: cess coonge venous: 276,464 18,060 33,264 42,223 pee 18,844 + 4,420 820 $3,756 | 25 
Week to Apr. 5, 1941 ... 60 8,801 369 4,360 7,017 1,394 2,186 : 
Jan. 1to Apr. 5, 1941... | 499 107,902 6,576 | 54,987 | 84,545 11,170 | 36,554 ; 2,099 102828 ooa76 
(a) Absorbed £109,530, (b) And 50% on Deferred. (c) Excludes £60,000 transferred to Loan Notes Redemption Reserve. + Free of Income Tax. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked® indicating interim dividend. 


























*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. 
Company +Final Total able Year 
S BANKS % % British Oxygen............ (asst (ait 
National of Egypt ...... i British Tyre, &c. ......... St 11 
. MINING British Xylonite ......... 74t 10 
Selukwe Gold ............ 5° 4* Dunswart Iron............ 6 oa 
TEA AND RUBBER East India Trams ...... 134t} 16 
T (Java) Rubber 4 a Investment + 10 
he ra) Rbr. ‘ 7 Flettons Ltd. ........... sia 23 
INDUSTRIALS Flower & Sons ............ 13f 18 
African Theatres ......... = 20 Groves & Whitnall ...... Bi 7 
oes swe vevcesccsces 
Lucas (Joseph)............ 2 oiil 
ir setbatnehclbinh cP dein 124 
dnganhincindiils Price & Pierce ............ 
Reardon Smith Line ... 22st] 5t 


(a) Paid on a capital increased by a 20% capital bonus. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
( exclodes extain open aud claned trusts) 








211,000 





+ 

+ 

+ 000} 28,207,000 | —1,618,000 

t 1.374.000 39,843,000 | +7,815,000 

+ 343,500 58,234,700 — 9,480,600 oe 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 







































Prices, Prices, Price, | Price,! yield Year 1941 er , Price, Yield 
Year 1940 |} Jan ttoApr.1]] Name of Security | MAT | AP" | ape. 1, |! Jan. 1to April] Dividends |) Name of Security | "9gF- | Apr.'| {iit 
High | Low || High | Low | 19041 | 19042 | 2%! | High T Tow II @) © © 1941 | 1941} 1 
% % tron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
one 14 0] $244 || Guest Keen @e. Ord. £1 1/21/10) cs 
7 | os 764 et m | ela 4 Tya| 15.6] Hedfields10/—"-....... |! 22/6 wus 
“a | "St | Mo | "op |fomessaeiaeaee | "iet |Mat 342 12] She | Suma Ged ei 0% Payee 8 
VV. 2% 1940—4D...... 3 . “ 

100 95 on Do. 2 Ta trrets 99; | 993) 212 0 { : is : eeeey Gas tn, St,.. sbizt ll oF 

103 07 101 Do. 3% 1948-53... 102 102 | 216 0 eal ecls Buster £7 90/tixd 666 

1034 o 102 Do. 34% after 1961 oa $7 0 bol 2he ens 1 Cos. Ord: di || $0 610 6 

112 107 106 Do. 5% 1044-64... 106)xd} 1 214 3 2 rn aot lalend 714 6 

92 91 Fund 2)% 1956-61 ... 92 |3 211 a nam 26) ssasseeeeens 618 6 

we os 97 Fund. 21% 1952-57 . | 984 os) 2 18 0 ua ma 10/- 4/- a 

99 59-69 ...... 

114 | 1058 112) || Fund 31 iaeson 112¢xd) 113 |3 1 7 6 ’ : pena. 288 vases oe 619 

102 98 100% || Nat. D. 24% 1944-48 .. 1003 | 2 8 0 5 b| 2ha|| English Swe. Cin. £1... || 23/9 se 

tan 10 iar wars sesociat || tnt (nl [268 fuel 2} |e couen Con fi | 0/3 | in | 8 | 

100 100 100 ar Bds. 

7 100% Do. 24% 1946-48 ... || 100} | 100} | 2 7 10 T10 ¢] t8he¢ || Patons & Baldwins £1 || 46/104 31 oF 
é 100 || Sav. Bds, 3% 1955-65 || 100} | 100} | 219 1 a aos poosttent Sie 

1123 | 1058 1103 || Victory 4%... iit 11 | 3 4 & Sel we British Insulated £1 - |istaxa cas 

101 100} || War L. 3% 1955-59 . 100 1003 | 219 1 ott 6 clan . 417 6 

1038 93 103 War L. 34% af. 1952. . 104 105 3 : - Thal 12bb Cale tee 7% 0 

83 80 a Local Loans 3% ......... 91 : . 10] 10 e|| English Flectric £1 31/3 :: : 

O4 85 93 Redemption 3% 1986-96)| 95 96 0 20 20 ¢llG 1 Electric £1 80/- 

101 97 100 || Austria 3% 1933-53... || 100 | 100 |3 1 0 746| Thall Johnson @ Phillipe £i || 45/- 5 0 6 
71 59 70 India 24% saline alias 75 75 13 6 8 4 7ha — oS a ein 613 4 

974 | 82 96 rr | OEE SF 3 a| 5 b/l Clyde Valley Elec. £1... || 35/- an 9 

o/ : 5 “a @ 3a 5 b || County of London...... 30/74 540 

1074 | 101 103 Austria. 5% 1945-75... || 10 105 aol a 9 "1 24/6 

112 105} 108 Canada 4% 1953-58 . 110 110 |3 1 38 : ae ® aeieee genie ae 416 6 

110 106 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 . 108 1s | 41 0 sil ate a i Elec ci 30/— #10 0 

105; | 100 104 || N. Zealand 5% 1946... || 105 | 106 1319 3 é 31 4 || Lancashire Elec. £1... || 30/- 416 0 

108) | 103 1063 || 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 107 107 | 3 6 38 o et eee ssi ‘2 ° 

1163 | 104 106 Bir’ hem 5% 1946-56... |} 106} | 1064 | 315 0 2ha 2 — ED vss oe 4 9 

a5 78 84 MAGES ance cinenchoon 88 &8 a. 2 3 a 5 Yorkshire — = 7/ 440 

oH 87} 93 SS oad 8% 1954-64 || 94 93xd]}3 8 8 : iis Motor ie ae 

97 1005 || Middx. 33° 1957-62 || 102 | 102 | 3 610 a3 The BS A, Ord gets 17/3 816 0 

92 71 84 78} a 44% Stg. Bas 80 80 |512 6 6 b 4 «|| Bristol Aero. 10/- ...... Hd 000 

35 20 37 31 Brazil 5% Fd.1914 ... || 34 34 «41 7~67~«Odp 12} ¢ ame pe menenans Sie. St.» itis e . 

23 9 14 11 Chile 6% (1929) CTs 12 12 12 10 On +8 . t ce eas n 10/-... 17/9 615 0 
4 6 f ” « 9» ¢€}] O €F7 POTGA MOUVOTBEAL ..ncccens 

sot | bop |] a33 | zed | Reype Unumed 4% sit | ast |aiz o 15 a| 1746|| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) || 12/- $10 0 

9 i. 20 ¢| 10 a@]} Leyland Motors £1...... 60/— 37 6 

25 12 20 12 Greek 6% tab. fn. 13 18 inl = 7 & aot a) 56/3 <3 

65 19 36 21 Japan 54% 1930 ...... 27 27 |20 6 0 12} a sees Mites bi Ged. HH 88/- ome 

69 > 65 58 Portuguese 3% ......... 624 54)411 7 45 ¢ 5 ; orn Ro tt “Il 76/3 $40 

574 37 45 41 Spanish 4% ............ 45 4ijxd| 912 9 5 a Rolls-Royce £1 ......... 

— ee ; Pri 25 ¢} Ue eo tee 11/- 613 3 
7 eee, Last two Price, ce,] yield h ng 
Year 1941 fe 5 Furn wee |] 18/- 

Jan, 1 to Apr. 1 Dividends Name of Security _ ™ Apr. 1, 4 . a n aneat, van =. dines i .o : 

High | Low || @ © © 1941 | 1941 | 2942 5 e| 5 e|| Royal Mail Lines £1... {| 18/- 511 0 

% © Railw £ vile Nile || Union Castle Ord, £1... 9/6 Nil 
: : “a * . Tea and Rubber 
5 23 Nil Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... 4 3 Nil . Ahicl’s nt 8/1} 916 0 
8 7 Nil Nil || Can. Pac, Com. $25... 5 x Nil o 44.2% ‘o-Datch £1 i 14/9 8 6 0 

37 30 ja aie Gt. Western Ord. ...... 33 34 [1115 0 4o) 24 AL ee 30/- $80 

o4 83 a} 2}6)| Do. 5% Cons. Prf.... || 89 93515 6 9 74d) 2ha Ps me Aniatio 2/2. 2/98 730 

62 50 2ha| 2)6)) L.N.E.R.5% Pref. 1955 || 58 60} 8 5 0 6b) 44 vation Astatle £/- Bs es? 

39 38 2a} 2 bil Do, 4% Ist Pf....... 36 37) [10 13 3 oO Ss OR eteonene Vild 900 

15% 11} lke] lhe L.M.8. Ord. ol 12 134 ll 6 3 5 e} 9 ¢}) Uni “one Pm. ese 

41 33 2a| 2 bil 4% Pf. 1923 ......... 87 384 110 7 6 ‘ 

57 | 48 2a) 2 bi 4%Pf. .............. 50} | 56h] 7 0 0 2c] Se Apex Trinidad) 5/2 ait ‘= S 

35 29 a| 2}6]| Lon. Trans, “C”...... 31 31 1913 3 12ha} 174 ee se 54/3 see 

12 9 Ife} 1} ¢]| Southern Def. ......... 10 os 1118 0 16 Ot ee ans rere 40/- 27 ot 

53 43 2ha| 2hb]] Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... || 4 49} [10 2 0 15 el et eT eee ind Leamholde si || 64/43 410 0 

92 77 2ha| 2hb Do, 5% Pi. aati 85} 90} 1510 6 Tha} 7hb oo 

iscount janeous ) 

63/9 | 53/4) 7ha| 10 b6|| Alexanders £2 £1 pd. || 62/6 | 62/6/1512 0 Sa] 5 01] Assoc. P. Coment 81... ae ‘SS 

352 333 6 a 6 61) Bank of England Stk. 350}xd| 3534 | 3 8 O 10 ¢ 10 ¢ aed oO » — 33/0 si 0 
7 6 Sha! 4)6)| Bk. of Australasia £5 6} 6) 519 0 30-9e | 24 || Boo one ‘ oat “Wh Bo/4y 519 

£49 £46 8 ¢ S ¢|| Bk. of Montreal $100... || £46 £47 | 4 0 Oe 3a) 7b Brit. Alum —. - 36/3 4-0 

27/- 23/9 5 b| 5 all Bk. of New Zealand £1 || 25/- | 25/-|6 8 Ge +194 ¢ |t17}) ¢ || Brit.-Amer. To ‘1 65/— 412 0 

69/9 |64/ a 7a 7b wey Bank £1...... 66/6 69/- | 4 0 0 7 a 8 b = bgt sti’ eo 610 0 
9} 5 a 5 |) Chtd. of India £5 ...... Bixd] 821/514 0 4c 4 e|| Cable & e, ide. 7 af 720 

50/— 47) - 5 5 6]|) District B. £1 fy. pd... 50/— 50/- | 4 0 0 llg@ 15 b ee 33/2 5 7 O@ 

£835 | £70 £2ha| £2) 6|| Hongkong and 8 $125 || £75 75 1613 3 9 «| 12 ¢ peseees ‘Ind. 10/2 7/6 Nil 

51/3 5/6 6 a} 6 b/| Lioyds £5 = ps. aa 47/6 | 51/-] 414 0 Nil ¢| Nil ¢ || Elec. Mus. ind. 20/-. 1 te oi 3 
7 7 Tha 7461) Martins £20 op: 7 7 500 25 b 15 a ree eee cs” te 23/9 712 0 

82/- 78/- 8a & b|| Midland £1, fy. 80/- | 81/613 18 6 6 b 3 a a Ltd. Ord. £1. 4h 620 
SH 5 5 a| 5 b|| Nat. Dis. £2) ty. pa 5 db] 410 9 te] © bee (D.) 5/~ 20/- 512 6 

32 31 8 a 8 6 || N. of Ind, £25, £12} pd. 31 314516 7 0 10 b} 12) @ || Ges ee Dt. zi 4} 519 0 

62/6 56/- Tia 7$ 6 || Nat. Prov, £5, £1 59/— 62/- | 416 6 20 b 5 a|| Harrison & Cros. 25/- 340 

419 | 397 Sia] 8) 6|| Royal Bk. of Scotland || 410 | 415 | 4 1 9 Se} 3 Of eres a ft S08 5 5 0 

45/- | 41/3 8a} 66]) Union Discount £1 ... |} 45/- | 45/-| 4 8 0 5b) 3 of imp. Chem. Ore. 1/3 643 

75/- | 69/6 9al 9b Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... |} 70/- | 74/-| 417 0 mae al . ioe Tokneen al ences 4 4 6 Ot 

nsurance al +12} 6\|| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 0 0 

23 21 50 b| 40 a]! Alliance £1 fully pd.... 22) om 400 $2-00¢ | $2.00 || Inter. mice @.p. ane a6 er 0 

103 9 6/—b| 4/6a)) Atlas £5 £1} pd. ...... 10 10 § 0 0 5hb Nil a ae 8 ee eee 48/9 400 

68/— 63/6 2/-b 1/64 || Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/— pd. 65/- 66/315 5 O 5 a 5 b — cm aren 77/6 5 8 9 

24 22] 10/—b| 10/-a]| Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. 3 235)4 4 0 15 b| 5a Lyons (J.) Alyse Hl Bie 817 9 

13 124 || t22ha@| t224 || Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 13 134 |3 6 of 2356] 15 a ks —- 34 5 0 0 

12 12 6/-a| 6/—6)) Phoenix £1, fy. pd. ... 12 iat 416 06 12} 5 a || Metal —_s Sadan quits 70/8 510 

20 17 784-075¢, +57 “,¢ || Prudential £1 A. ...... 18 194 |} 218 6¢t Tha 12 b ag wag e . 18/14 413 9 
7 7 19 6} 11 @}| Royal Exchange £1 ... 7 74/4 00 6 b 2ha may gp 15/6 60 0 
8 7 3/36) 3/34) Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ... 7 it 4 6 6 15 b 3 4 — ae ee 53/9 5 7 0 
5h 5 ldja| 1336 = Life ore oe a 5 5815 2 0 . : a6 os te ci igesiahies +d 5 i 6 

wuasemets Teese | = 6ULlUl CLCU U mpt asia) Shel 1061] Teteend Lylef! ...... ; 

157 139 4 a| 6 6]| Debenture Corp. Stk. || 153. | 153 | 610 6 5 al 5b Tilling, Thos. . ioj2 isi 213 3 

166 160 & b 5 a@|\ Invest. Tret Def. ...... 165 1654 | 716 0 20 ¢ 5 e|j Tri = terents £1 90/— 5 5 3 

143 135 7b 3 a|| Trustees Corp. Ord. 142 1424 1}7 0 0 10 a| 1330)|| Tu n. Newall £1 .. "I e3/o | e8/9}4 7 9 

166 | 150 4a] 6 }]/| United States Deb... 162} | 162} |] 6 2 9 Stef mn Ol erent Dairies ft 43/~ | 42/6) 519 0 

5 a ves 1416 9 
116/- |105/- +5 a} T15 6 )) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... |}107/—- [106/83 | 3.15 ot 22h¢] Who  — 2s - 0 Tela sane ae 

45/6 i 3 a| 9 }|| Charrington £1 ......... 41/3xd! 41/3] 516 3 6c) Ge Iworth Ord BJ... |] 47/6 | 47/6] 616 9 

on ae : ‘ ZS Deuces Soe, £3 me 44/— | 43/-1610 0 20a| 45 || Woolwo: ch Ged +“ ~s 

68 - 0 @ || Distillers Otd. £1 ...... 60/- | 61/38 [5 5 0 eo 4 7 

71/9 | 63/- || 14 8] 11 @|| Guinness Ord. £1...” 64/- | 63/6 | 717 6 95 ¢| 80 ¢|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- }] 44/44 | 4 (SY & 10 10t 

73/9 | 64/- Zia} 15 6]) Ind. Coope & Allp. £1 |] 66/3 | 65/-| 619 0 i3} b| 8 a Corp Sat. zi lt 35/- 5 14 0 

6a/- |} 61/- 8 a| 13 6 || Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 61/9 | 61/917 2 0 Sta} 6k || Come. atines 10/- tM; 710 0 

46/6 ) 36/6 11 db} 44 — a £1 || 38/- | 36/618 4 0 = =? —— (Det.) £2)... 5 ‘ mm 

ron, Coal Steel c < 1 

43/14 | 39/- 7 b 4 @}| Babcock & Wilcox £1 || 39/4) | 39/44) 511 9 liga} hd Restioatem 5 errs a 5 6 9 

5/8 4/54 || 10 ce] 10 e¢]|| Baldwins 4/-............ 4/9 49/8 8 8 25 a| 15 b Baines oe Ope 5j- |] 14 618 0 

45/— | 40/- Sha} 114d er Coll, gi... 43/1) | 43/131 619 0 10 a} 10 m Antelope th ; |10 0 

28/44 | 25/7) || T10 6} 75 @|) Brown Vy Ord. 10/— |} 26/3 26/3 | 514 Ot 75 a| 70 6|| Sub ek seen ’ 514 0 
7/- | 6/3 4a} 6b ~ 6/6 | 6/6) 714 0 2/6a | 5/6] Union Cp. y; S 34 Nil 

21/38 | 19/4) 8 a} 5 6/|| Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 20/9 | 21-1712 6 il Nil Witwa: 

19/9 | 16/6 10 ¢ 7 ¢i} Dorman Long Ord. £1 |} 17/6 | 17/18 0 6 (f) Fiat ; 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearl dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (¢) Allowing for exchange. i in 1948. 
(g) Worked on 225% basis. (i) Annas per share. 9) Yield worked to average k) on redeanptio - 

(n) Yield on 1.537% basis. 


redem 1960. 
(o) Por 16 moaths to December $1, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
(p) Yield worked on a 2} per cent. basis. + Free of Income Tax. 




































































r r i . ot ees 6 » i wie el v* 1m we Mp, FO a = oA ee a ’ 
1941 ass) dies ease Including oC 
; s = ; i : 
= eerhe BGS: ase oe : 
aie 1940 ra 
Sean Cee ee a SS Destination (Conversions Excluded) ; 
(1926 = 100) Gen. Motors... 43 42 Brit, Emp. ia: ae 
et Inland Steel. 78 75 Year Ux. eK, 
Wanese O99 Int. Nickel ... "41 705,081 2,549,103 gee ° 
ny Liggett Myers , wo Davis) 380,591,483 479,432 Nil . 
Nat. a i "41 (Old 
ut Nat. ‘40 (Old aboohses '1anass Nil | 
+3 Proct. Gambie 65. 55. Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
° é Sears Roebuck 71} 71 Year Deb. Pref Ord. ic 
6 6 Shell Union... 11} 11 £ £ ne 
10 6 Socony Vac... "41 (New Basis) $27,705,111 8,511 2,540,508 : 
4 9 Stan. Oil N.J. 35 40 (New 372,100,606 586.677 4,374, 
18 9 20th Cen. Fox 6 6 "41 ee 327,344,200 2,500, 
esc Bh a GEES Si, itt ters 
™ Woolworth ... shareholders. “ New Basis” is all new capital in 
co Yngstn. Sheet 34  ~=which permission to deal has been granted. 
606 
oto Shorter Comments 
5 ommon Stocks, (a) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. 8. (Continued from page 470) _ 
417 6 oe (e) feb. 11. Ca ital Issues British Home Stores Ltd.—Trading 
+ . Tantei ant (ok by Prov 
' t & . . vis 
6 8 oy, . 
5 0 0 Dairy AveR«GE 50 Common Stocks Week going Nominal Con- New i taxation has risen about £17,000 to 
613 4 April 5, 194 Caged versions Money = £58,398. To general reserve, £20,000 
‘ (£10,000). Ordinary dividend 25 per cent. 
sae ~” Mae. * mar 22 pre 24 aa. 23| Mae. 7 To Shareholder si “ xi as before. Forward £34,408 (£28,681). 
$10 0 “bo rey oe oe Inveresk Paper Co.—The group's 
410 Deal _—Nil Nil 
4 16 ° Ret Savings Certs.t ... 5,054,543 5,054,543 profits for 1940 were £945,606 (£741,324). 
}5 00 3% Defence Bonda(s)... 4,657,505 4,657,505 To taxation £472,550 (£228,355). To 
419 0 1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 92-40, 24% Nat. War Bonds 13,785... 18,785 reserves, £81,572 (£110,319). Net profit 
4ll ¢ February 14. 2nd issuest(w)... 17,685,051 «» 17,685,061 . . £103,914 (£134 410) 
#40 3% Savings (#) 11,079,999 |. 11/079,999 © of heling company SDS (S196,416). 
400 t Week to March 25, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22° To ah reserve P10 000. (£10,000). 
00 0 Cote ear a ee ee ae sae Cal ee | Caney terial, Genven (Amh107), Com 
8 6 Mar. 27, 550,000; Mar. 28, 440,000; 444,432,143. (s Total sales to March 26, 1941, balance in consolidated account increased 
615 0 Mar. 29, 210,000; Mar. 31, 440,000; £80,182. 138, (eh eon Soe ak 141, to from nee ao Government 
" ° . Apr. 1, 430,000. March 25, 1941, £139,138,563, investments, 759. 
5 20 
712 0 
649 
$13 8 NATIONAL DEBT soorenensiiennhcusemppenensn ea cannreneDn EDN NNnOv eR ITNE NSIT NE 
5ll oO z . 
Silo (Million £) ; 
Nil : : 
916 0 : : 
8 5 0 ° $ 
680 ° : 
:: 2.9 3 ° 
740 $ $ 
90 0 . > 
2)% Cons. & Annuities $ Mu Wty WA : 
| 218 0 €% Comaelh:. avecsessiun vee | cee | 402] 401 401 s : 
614 0 2% Conversion Loan | ... |... | we | a 248 $ : 
8 6 0 24% Conversion Loan | ... se 206) 206 207 : : 
27 3% Conversion Loan | ... | ... | 302] 302 302 : : 
410 0 34% Conversion Loan | ... oan 739] 739 739 ° : 
ite Conversion Loan wan on 363} 353 obs $ . 
316 0 5% Conversion Loan] ... | ... | 323) 323 323 : e : 
7 5 6 Terminable Annuities | 30) 20) 13) 13 15 : : 
Sil 0 Debts to Banks ......... 15} 15) 14) 14 14 : : 
\5 1 J 34% War Stock, 1932 |... ; 8 1,911] 1,911 1,911 : F t ; 
B wee 5 +e. see wee . : 
412 0 24° Funding a ve | vee | 200) 200 200 $ or urgen : 
7% : is vending Leen se sins a - ae = : G ‘ nt work : 
5 7 O¢ 4° Funding Loant |. | doo} s49] 845 2s overnme : : 
; me ; 24% N. Defence Bonds | ... a 100 7 — : 3 : 
ii ‘ Victory Bonds 5a] 300] 197] 195 193 Modern Accounting 
DBivcsvesas ‘ 4 oes ® e : 
512 6 National Savings Gis.**| ... | 267| 380] 886 605 Machines : 
519 0 3% Defence Bonds ... | ... | sce | cee | ove 249 ; : 
Be 3% War Loan ......... 300 : ‘ 
bis ase webs ig 3] se 
$00 St, 'May. Bose ces « : Adding & Listing Machines’ : 
O eB itacakediteeed ous bisa iba as : : 
413 0 External Debtq......... «| 1,857] 1,082] 1,082 1,032 : en : 
H 3 ° suanary a eoveveres * a 7 = — 8 - M hi : 
5 o 8 Treas'y Dep'ts by Bks. a i Calculating Machines ; 
ese 654| 8,033| 8,026] 8,163 9,445] 10,103] 10,902] 11,420 : . ‘ ; : 
12 Other Cap. Liabilities | 57} 46] 123] "138 tt | ft tt : These machines are required for use mainly : 
$f $ Total Liabilities* ...... : in Aircraft and Armament Factories for the 
su? : i of Payroll Records, Stores $ 
ny Laan ae oa ge So a ee ee ee een I 
accrue te 5 . £ 2. ; $ 
‘Js Exchange’ equalisation account), and \ncleding holdings of Pabile Departments. — 3 Accounts, Purchase gers - 0s 
69 és Includes National Savings Bonds. (about £3 millions). tt Not available. Records. Machines should be in good 
oo ; mechanical condition and offers showing : 
& 10 108 { make and model and whether available for 
5 14 . THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED : ies Se ee ca : 
7 Nil : NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS for : 
: ; 9 ane STOCK and PREFERENC 4 er be closed from : H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, s 
618 0 the 9th April until the 23rd April, 1941, both days inclusive. : ; 
B14 0 Ne rr : SUPPLIES DIVISION (S.3.), 3 
~ _— Seeretary. § PRINCES ST., LONDON, S.W.1_ 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. s 5 
t Te. 3rd April, 1941. cece eee eee ereeeeseeeeeeeseseeeEeeeeeeeesereeneseneeseseeoeneseseteG 
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sy Incorporated in Egypt 


Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercia! 


Register Ne. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND oly widca "Ss 
London Agency : 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 
in 


Branches in ail the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 







£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 












THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Uncorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832 
Genera! Office: Toronto, Canada 


Paid Up Capital Bs ; 12,000,000 

Reserve Fund 24,000,000 

Total Assets over $300,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches of 
this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
at Boston and New York 
Address enquiries to 
London Branch : 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macieop, Manager 










The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 

Subscribed and Paid-up Capital- - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund a ee ee » 143,400,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The Rability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescri by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ..... . $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP ; ; .. $20,000,000 

STERLING .. as a» 6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS{ HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS .. $20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application 





ONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £133,000,000 


(1940 Accounts) 





Printed in Great Britain by Eykk AND SpoTTISWwOoDE Liutrep, His Majesty’s Printers, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. Published weekly by Office 
Tae Economist NEWSPAPER, LTp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, April 5, 1941. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post ‘: 
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INVESTORS 
should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official Scale 
issions may be obtai on application to the 
Secretary, Stock Estbengh: London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with the Rules 
and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 


* The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary: price one shilling post free. 
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You can purchase 


Bi Savings Bends 
Easy Kagments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating ave, for particulars 
ee: 2 Ecece- fos: tit c's 5. 5 2 ieeece es bis cB lih.! Sieces eee Seer eeetat as 858° fae 










TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


£s. d. 
12 Months - «+ = . 300 
6 Months - - -« . 110 0 


Cheques te be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Lid. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE : 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 8631 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


























To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. if | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


saeeeeere 
POSER ROE EEE REESE EERE EEE EOE EEE EEE SE EEE EEE EEE EE ESTEE ESEEES TEESE REREEOEE ESET EEE 
oeneeee 
COP eO eS ER ESET EE EES EEE HEEEEEE EEE ESEEEER ESTEE ESSE E ESET EEEEEEEE TREE SOE EEOE ET 


neeeenetee 
SORE EEE EERE EEE E EE EERE EEE REET EEEEEEEEREE EEE SESE ESET ESES EEE ESHEEEEEES ES © 





